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LA SOURCE. 


CLos.E to the lake, in a lonely glen, 
A streamlet ripples, and blithe and gay 

It leaps from the rock to the haunts of men ; 
“I have far to travel,” it seems to say. 


“ What joy!” it murmurs with voice serene, 
“ It was dark in the sunless depths I knew ; 
But now my banks are all clothed with green, 
— sky smiles down on her mirrored 
lue. 


“The. blue-myosotis, peeping out, 
Whispers ‘ forget-me-not ’ over my face ; 

The merry young dragon-flies glance about, 
And print with 


their tails a tiny trace, 


“ The wild bird -quenches his thirst in me’; 
And, after my windings through fields of 
flowers, 
Who knows what a river I yet may be, 
Laving the valleys, and rocks, and towers ? 


“T shall fringe with foam, in the distant town, 
The great stone bridges, the dock’s grey 
wall, 
As I carry the smoking steamer down 
To the soundless ocean, the end of all.’’ 


And thus does the young spring chatter and 
yearn 
For a hundred joys it never may know, 
As boiling water pent up in an urn 
Will siuumer, and bubble, and overflow. 


For the cradle is close to the silent grave, 

The giant, while yet but a babe, expires ; 
And the spring, just born, is gulfed in the wave 
Of the lake that swallows its high desires, 

(From the French.) G. CHRISTIE, 
Sunday Magazine. 


CONSTANTINOPLE, 


O syMBOL of thine empire’s long decay, 
Sad city girdled by thy myriad waves, 
A voice, amid the wind that slowly waves 
The dark funereal cypresses away 
Above thy dead — like his who calls to pray 
At sunset from thy minarets— moans and 
raves 
Prophetic sorrows. Fate awearied craves 
To end thy lustful and luxurious day. 
Thy limbs are stiff, thy heart hath drunk de- 
spair, 
Poor empire, fallen from thy high estate ; 
While, prowling round the bed whereon thou 
liest, 
The jackal and the tiger and the bear, 
Eye flashed on eye with fear and jealous hate, 
Would rend thee and each other ere thou diest. 
Athenzum. 
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LOVE’S DEPTH. 


Love’s height is easy scaling ; skies allure ; 

Who feels the day-warmth needs must find 

it fair ; 

Strong eagles ride the lofty sunlit air, 
Risking no rivals while their wings endure, 
Yet is thy noblest still thy least secure, 

And failing thee —shall then thy love de- 

spair? 

Shall not thy heart more holily prepare 
Some depth unfathomable, — perfect-pure ? 


Say that to thee there come love’s dreadful 
call 

The downward swiftness-of thy Best to see; 
Say that he sin or sicken, what of thee? 

Are thine arms deeper yet to stay his fall ? 
Scarcely love’s utmost may in heaven be; 

To hell it reacheth so ’tis love at all. 
Athenzum. L. S. BEVINGTON, 


A GARDEN REVERIE. 


ALL silent is the garden 
Where the children used to stray ; 

The children, men and women now 
Grown up and gone away, 

Amid the strife and toil of life 
Have never time to play! 


Here in the rustling beeches 
Once the linnet loved to sing ; 

The bird still seeks the old home-nest 
While human hearts take wing, 

For man has less of faithfulness 
Than any living thing. 


Oh heart, grown sour with sorrow 
While the swift years fly apace, 

Is there no everlasting love 
That knows not time nor space ? 

All loves revive, and grow and thrive 
In God’s great resting-place. 


The treasures of his kingdom 
Are our old things all made new, 

Old hopes, old scenes, and faded flowers 
Baptized with heavenly dew ; 

The sin and doubt he washes out, 
And leaves the pure and true. 


Wait in the quiet garden 
While the linnet trills its song ; 

The other voices, silent now, 
Shall come to thee ere.long ; 

Earth’s weakness past, love’s tone at last 
Shall ring out clear and strong! 

Sunday Magazine. I, L. CosHAM. 
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From The Quarterly Review. 
MRS. FANNY KEMBLE’S RECORDS OF HER 
LIFE.* 

IN conversation with Washington Irv- 
ing in April, 1834, Mrs. Kemble was giv- 
ing strong expression to her dislike of the 
stage as a profession, and complaining of 
the little leisure left by it for more con- 
genial and improving pursuits. “ Well,” 
he said, “ you are living, you are seeing 
men and things, you are seeing the world, 
you are acquiring materials and heaping 
together observations and experience and 
wisdom, and by-and-by, when with fame 
you have acquired independence and re- 
tired from these labors, you will begin 
another and a brighter course with ma- 
tured powers. I know of no one whose 
life has such a promise in it as yours.” 
“ Alas !” is her comment, “ my kind friend 
was no prophet.” Looking merely to 
these records, we are inclined to think 
that he was: that at all events he was 
right in supposing that she would turn her 
many and varied opportunities to good 
account; that she would hive up the re- 
sults of observation and experience, and 
apply them in such a manner as to be 
pleasing and instructive to others, as well 
as honorable, elevating, and refining, to 
herself. We find much more in these 
volumes than ample materials for the 
study of a remarkable character and ca- 
reer. They abound in valuable reminis- 
cences, in criticisms of a high order, in 
eloquent bursts of feeling and sentiment, 
in comments and reflections on life, man- 
ners, books, and events, the boldness and 
originality of which are no longer marred, 
as in some earlier productions of her pen, 
by an admixture of extravagance and ec- 
centricity not easily distinguished from 
affectation. We are no longer prevented 
by the petulance and irritability of genius 
from the frank and full recognition of its 
quality. She has emerged, soothed and 
softened, from the trying ordeal'of do- 
mestic affliction: a memorable example 
of the truth embodied in the couplet 
which (she says) Rogers repeated to her: 


* 1. Record of a Girlhood. Fy Frances Ann Kem- 
ble. In three volumes. Third edition, revised. Lon- 
don, 1879. 

2. Records of Later Life. By Frances Ann Kem- 
ble. In three volumes. London, 1882. 
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The path of sorrow, and that path alone, 
Leads to the land where sorrow is unknown. 


She has stood, like Byron, with all her 
household gods shattered round her, but, 
unlike Byron, she has laid aside the de- 
spairing defying tone, bravely resolving to 
live in charity with all men and (what is 
harder still) with all women: so that in the 
whole of the six volumes there is scarcely 
one unkind notice of a contemporary. It 
would seem, indeed, occasionally as if, 
startled by the strong condemnation 
passed on Mr. Charles Greville and Car- 
lyle, she had rushed to the opposite ex- 
tremes of unqualified admiration and 
overflowing amiability. 

The mental metamorphosis she has un- 
dergone since (July, 1835) her “ Journal ” 
was reviewed in our pages will appear the 
more extraordinary, and the more com- 
mendable, when we find that the wilful- 
ness to which we then took exception was 
born and bred in her, was the salient 
feature of her character from infancy. 
She had only just left the nursery when, 
she tells us, she began, after the manner 
of most clever children, to be exceedingly 
troublesome and unmanageable: her prin- 
cipal crime being a general audacious 
contempt for all authority, coupled with a 
cheerful indifference to all punishment. 
“T never cried, I never sulked, I never 
resented, lamented, or repented either my 
ill-doings or their ill-consequences, but 
accepted them alike with a philosophica. 
buoyancy of spirit, which was the despair 
of my poor bewildered trainers.” Deco- 
rated with a fool’s cap by way of penance, 
she took the earliest opportunity of danc- 
ing down the carriage drive and taking up 
a position on an elevated bank, to attract 
attention to her “helmet,” as she thought 
fit to call it. Condemned to bread and 
water, she simply exclaimed: “ Now, I 
am like those poor dear French prisoners 
that everybody pities so.” This suggests 
a parallel with Madame Roland, who, 
restricted at six years of age to the same 
diet, remarked: “Bon four la digestion ;” 
and on being whipped for her pertness 
added: “ Bon pour la circulation.” Mrs. 
Siddons was requested to take her way- 
ward niece in hand : — 


Melpomene took me upon her lap, and, 
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bending upon me her “ controlling frown,” dis- 
coursed to me of my evil ways, in those accents 
which curdled the blood of the poor shopman, 
of whom she demanded if the printed calico 
she purchased of him “would wash” The 
tragic tones pausing, in the midst of the im- 
pressed and impressive silence of the assembled 
family, I tinkled forth, “ What beautiful eyes 
you have!” all my small faculties having been 
absorbed in the steadfast upward gaze I fixed 
upon those magnificent orbs, Mrs. Siddons set 
me down with a smothered laugh, and I trotted 
off, apparently uninjured by my great aunt’s 
solemn moral suasion. 


It will be remembered that Massillon’s 
attempt to reform Madame du Deffand in 
early girlhood led to a somewhat similar 
result. A friend of the Kemble family 
ventured on a more serious remonstrance : 
“Fanny, why don’t you pray to God to 
made you better?” “So 1 do,” was the 
reply, “and he makes me worse and 
worse.” Here again we are reminded of 
a profane of ascribed to more than one 
celebrated Frenchwoman. ‘“ Parents and 
guardians,” we fully agree, “should be 
chary of handling the deep chords upon 
whose truth and strength the highest har- 
monies of the fully devoted soul are to 
depend.” No harm was done in this in- 
stance, and (widely different from what 
fell out in the case of Madame du Deffand) 
the repartee of the child contrasts strongly 
with the deep, unaffected piety of the 
adult. She acquits her mother of all ma- 
ternal weakness in the way of flattery or 
indulgence, but she accuses her father of 
having planted in her “ baby bosom” the 
seeds of personal vanity whilst indulging 
his own “by having an especially pretty 
and becoming lace cap at hand in the 
drawing-room, to be immediately substi- 
tuted for some more homely daily adorn- 
ment, when I was exhibited to his visit- 
ors. In consequence, perhaps, of which, 
I am a disgracefully dress-loving old 
woman of near seventy, one of whose mi- 
nor miseries is that she can no longer 
find any lace cap whatever, that is either 
pretty or becoming to her grey head. If 
my father had not been so foolish then, I 
should not be so foolish now — perhaps.” 

This recalls a story of the famous 
French actress, Mile. Clairon, who to 
please some royal personage consented to 
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reappear fora single night upon the stage, 
to which she had bidden a formal fare- 
well, in “ La Coguette Corrigée.” The 
cap she wore on her original appearance 
in the part had then become the rage: 
she declared that her success was mainly 
owing to it, and that without it her reap- 
pearance would be a failure : — 


The milliner who had made it, and whose 
fortune it had made, had retired from business, 
grown old; luckily, however, was not dead: 
she was hunted up and adjured to reproduce, 
if possible, this marvel of her art, and came to 
her former patroness, bringing with her the 
identical head-gear. Clairon seized upon it: 
“ Ah oui, c’est bien cela! c’est bien 1a le bon- 
net!” It was on her head in an instant, and 
she before the glass, in vain trying to repro- 
duce with it the well-remembered effect. She 
pished and pshawed, frowned and shrugged, 
pulled the pretty chzfor this way and that on 
her forehead; and while so doing, coming 
nearer and nearer to the terrible looking-glass, 
suddenly stopped, looked at herself for a mo- 
ment in silence, and then, covering her aged 
and faded face with her hands, exclaimed, 
“Ah! c’est bien le bonnet! mais ce n’est plus 
la figure !” 


Amongst Mrs. Kemble’s childish remi- 
niscences is one of Talma’s calling on her 
father when the door was answered by a 
servant holding her by the hand, and 
Talma told her to be sure and remember 
his name, and say that Talma, the great 
tragedian, had called. “I replied that I 
would do so, and then added, with noble 
emulation, that my father was also a great 
tragedian, and my uncle was also a great 
tragedian, and that we had a baby in the 
nursery who I thought must be a great 
tragedian too, for she did nothing but cry, 
and what was that if not tragedy ?— 
which edifying discourse found its way 
back to my mother, to whom Talma laugh- 
ingly repeated it.” 

It was during this visit to England that 
Talma, who had played Hamlet in French 
as translated by Ducis with marked ap- 
plause, intimated a wish to play it in En- 
glish, and was with difficulty persuaded 
to abandon the intention by John Philip 
Kemble, who deemed the decided French 
accent an insuperable obstacle to success. 
Yet many sound critics thought Fechter’s 
Hamlet, owing to his fine conception of 
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the character, about the best that had ap- 
peared for nearly half a century, although 
much of the effect was marred by his for- 
eign accent, which he tried in vain to 
overcome. He told Dickens that he de- 
voted two days to the repetition of 
“What’s Hecuba to him or he to Hecu- 
ba?” in the vain hope of escaping the 
censure of the groundlings. 

At seven years of age Mrs. Kemble was 
sent toa-school at Boulogne, where she 
remained two years. The next two years 
were passed with her parents at Craven 
Hill and Gerrard Street, Soho; a locality 
associated in her memory with a glimpse 
of her uncle John Philip Kemble, whose 
fixed residence was then at Lausanne: 
“compelled to live abroad, under penalty 
of seeing the private fortune he had real- 
ized by a long life of hard professional 
labor swept into the ruin which had fallen 
upon Covent Garden Theatre, of which he 
was part proprietor.” His object in re- 
visiting England was to make over his 
share of Covent Garden to his brother 
Charles. 


My father received the property my uncle 
transferred to him with cheerful courage, and 
not without sanguine hopes of retrieving its 
fortunes: instead of which, it destroyed his 
and those of his family ; who, had he and they 
been untrammelled by the fatal obligation of 
working for a hopelessly ruined concern, might 
have turned their labors to far better personal 
account. Of the eighty thousand pounds which 
my uncle sank in building Covent Garden, and 
all the years of toil my father and myself and 
my sister sank in endeavoring to sustain it, 
nothing remained to us at my father’s death, 


Her only other recollection connected 
with Gerrard Street is that of certain pas- 
sages from “ Paradise Lost” read to her 
by her father, the sonorous melody of 
which so enchanted her that, for many 
years of her life, Milton was to her incom- 
parably the first of English poets, although 
temporarily rivalled or outdone by Walter 
Scott. “Of Shakespeare at this time, 
and for many subsequent years, I knew 
not a single line.” When she was eleven, 
she was placed at a school in Paris kept 
by a Mrs. Rowden, who could refer to 
Miss Mitford and Lady Caroline Lamb 
amongst the illustrations of the establish- 
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ment. The pupils were required to learn 
by heart, and recite morning and evening, 
selections from the Scriptures. ‘ To me 
my intimate knowledge of the Bible has 
always seemed the greatest benefit I de- 
rived from my school training.” They 
were also made to learn by heart the fin- 
est passages, the so-called beauties, of 
Corneille and Racine, and she congratu- 
lates herself on having become familiar 
with them before she had any knowledge 
of Shakespeare : — 


Acquaintance with his works might, and I 
suppose ‘certainly would, have impaired my 
relish for the great French dramatists, whose 
tragedies, noble and pathetic in spite of the 
stiff formality of their construction, the bald 
rigidity of their adherence to the classic uni- 
ties, and the artificial monotony of the French 
heroic rhymed verse, would have failed to re- 
ceive their due appreciation from a taste and 
imagination already familiar with the glorious 
freedom of Shakespeare’s genius. As it was, 
I learned to delight extremely in the dignified 
pathos and stately tragic power of Racine and 
Corneille, in the tenderness, refinement, and 
majestic vigorous simplicity of their fine crea- 
tions, and possessed a treasure of intellectual 
enjoyment in their plays, before opening the 
first page of that wonderful volume which con- 
tains at once the history of human nature and 
human existence. 


Dramatic representations were occa- 
sionally got up by the young ladies, and 
when they acted “ Andromaque,” the part 
of Hermione was assigned to our heroine, 
who threw her whole soul into the part 
and so electrified the audience that, to 
neutralize the resulting intoxication, Mrs. 
Rowden thought it “wise and well” to 
say to her as she bade her good-night: 
“ Ah, my dear, I don’t think your parents 
need ever anticipate your going on the 
stage: you would make but a poor ac- 
tress.” She felt convinced at the time, 
and .subsequently ascertained, that the 
worthy schoolmistress really thought the 
performance an indication of decided dra- 
matic power, but she declares that no 
dramatic taste or tendency was created 
by or should be inferred from this dis- 
play: that, when the career of an actress 
was forced upon her, she adopted it with 
as strong a dislike as was compatible with 
her exercising it at all. 
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Her music-master was an Englishman 
named Shaw, whose title to be commem- 
orated rests upon his having elicited the 
only approximation to a pun of which 
John Philip Kemble was ever guilty. The 
great tragedian was entirely without musi- 
cal ear, and in “ Richard Coeur de Lion” 
he was required to repeat a few bars of 
the melody supposed to be sung under 
the window of his prison by Blondel. 
“Mr. Kemble, Mr. Kemble,” exclaimed 
Shaw, who had undertaken to teach him, 
“you are murdering the time.” “ Very 
well, sir,” was the retort, “and you are 
forever beating it.” 

She passed three — at this school 
without once going home; her only holi- 
days being when her father paid short 
visits to Paris and took her with him to 
the restaurants and the theatres. After 
her return to England in her sixteenth 
year she was domesticated with her par- 
ents at Weybridge, where her and her 
mother’s favorite occupation was fishing, 
not fly-fishing, in which skill may be com- 
bined with grace, but groundbait-fishing 
with the repulsive accessory to which she 
thus alludes : — 


I am not myself a cruel or hardehearted 
woman (though I have the hunter’s passion 
very strongly), and invariably baited my own 
hook, in spite of the disgust and horror I ex- 
perienced at the wretched twining of the mis- 
erable worms round my fingers, and springing 
of the poor little live bait with its back pierced 
with a hook. But I have never allowed any 
one to do this office for me, because it seemed 
to me that to inflict such a task on any one, 
because it was revolting to me, was not fair or 
sportsmanlike ; and so I went on torturing my 
own bait and myself, too eagerly devoted to 
the sport to refrain from it, in spite of the 
price I condemned myself to pay for it. More- 
over, if I have ever had female companions on 
my fishing excursions, I have invariably done 
this service for them, thinking the process too 
horrible for them to endure; and have often 
thought that, if I were a man, nothing could 
induce me to marry a woman whom I had 
seen bait her own hook with anything more 
sensitive than paste. 


In a vain attempt to give dignity to this 
pastime, she says that anglers seem to be 
the only sportsmen who really have a 
taste for and love of nature as well as for 
“fishy” water. But from long personal 
experience we agree with Byron: “ They 
may talk about the beauties of nature, 
but the angler merely thinks of his dish 
of fish ; he has no leisure to take his eyes 
from off the streams, and a single bite is 
worth to him more than all the scenery 
around. Besides, some fish bite best on 
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a raining day.”* Sydney Smith takes a 
clerical view of the subject: “I give up 
fly-fishing: it is a light, volatile, dissipated 
pursuit. But groundbait, with a good 
steady float that never bobs without a 
bite, is an occupation for a bishop, and in 
no way interferes with sermon-making.” 
Writing to Lady Grey: “ His (her son’s) 
refusal of the living of Sunbury convinces 
me that he is not fond of gudgeon-fishing. 
I had figured to myself you and Lord 
Grey and myself engaged in that occupa- 
tion upon the River Thames.” 

Weybridge was the scene of a memora- 
ble event in her life, which she calmly 
describes with its consequences. Her 
mother, putting no faith in vaccination, 
allowed her to take the smallpox in the 
natural way, and she as nearly as possible 
died of it. 


I was but little over sixteen, and had re- 
turned from school a very pretty-looking girl, 
with fine eyes, teeth, and hair, a clear vivid 
complexion, and rather good features, The 
smail-pox did not affect my three advantages 
first-named, but, besides marking my face very 
perceptibly, it rendered my complexion thick 
and muddy and my features heavy and coarse, 
leaving me so moderate a share of good looks 
as quite to warrant my mother’s satisfaction in 
saying, when I went on the stage, “* Well, my 
dear, they can’t say we have brought you out 
to exhibit your beauty.” 


She was consoled by the reflection that 
she had still expression to fall back upon : 
that she might say like Mirabeau who, 
admitting his own ugliness, maintained 
that it was after all a /aédeur intéressante. 


Plain I certainly was, but I by no means 
always looked so ; and so great was the varia- 
tion in my appearance at different times, that 
my comical old friend, Mrs, Fitzhugh, once 
exclaimed, “ Fanny Kemble, you are the ugliest 
and the handsomest womanin London!” And 
I am sure, if a collection were made of the 
numerous portraits that have been taken of 
me, nobody would ever guess any two of them 
to be likenesses of the same person, 


The best is the sketch by Lawrence. 
At the time it was taken, she was the 
rage; and her admirers, eagerly adopting 
the complimentary part of her old friend’s 
address, would have rejected the less flat- 
tering epithet asacalumny. The want of 
personal attractions was certainly never 
objected to her when she first appeared in 
Juliet or in other parts which we habitu- 


* Don Juan, note to canto 13, v. 106: — 

* And angling too, that solitary vice 
Whatever Isaac Walton sings or says: 
The quaint old cruel coxcomb, in his gul!et 
Should have a hook and a small trout to pull it.” 
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ally associate with youth and beauty. 
Thackeray did not in the least exaggerate 
when, late in life, speaking on behalf of 
their young contemporaries, he told her: 
“ We were all of us in love with you, and 
had your portrait by Lawrence in our 
rooms.” 

The production at her father’s theatre 
of Weber’s “ Der Freischiitz” was one of 
the principal interests of her early Lon- 
don life. The enthusiasm for this opera 
rapidly rose to fever heat; and the hold 
the music had taken on the fancy and 
memory of the public may be interred 
from an advertisement for a valet who 
could not hum or whistle a note of it. 
She was presented to the famous com- 
poser by Sir George Smart, who prefaced 
the introduction by assuring him that she 
and all the young girls were over head 
and ears in love with him. Ready tosink 
with confusion she stammered out some- 
thing about his beautiful music, to which, 
with a comical melancholy smile, he re- 
plied: “Ah, my music! it is always my 
music, but never myself.” She went with 
him to hear Braham in an oratorio, whose 
performance of one of Handel’s sacred 
songs delighted him, but when, in the 
second part of the concert, “the great 
singer threw the house into ecstasies, and 
was tumultuously encored in the pseudo- 
Scotch ballad ‘Blue Bonnets over the 
Border,’ he was extremely disgusted, and 
exclaimed two or three times, ‘ Ah, that 
is beast !’ (‘ Ah, cela est béte/’)” 

“Oberon,” which he composed ex- 
pressly for Covent Garden, was compara- 
tively a failure, and the close of his life 
was embittered by the arrival of Ros- 
sini. “ The enthusiastic adulation of so- 
ciety and the great world not unnaturally 
followed the brilliant, joyous, sparkling, 
witty Italian, who was a far better subject 
for London /‘onizing than his sickly, sen- 
sitive, shrinking, and rather soured Ger- 
man competitor for fame and _ public 
favor.” It was when Weber lay disap- 
pointed and dying in a dingy house in 
Great Portland Street, that the Duchess 
di Canizzaro, a distinguished amateur and 
leader of fashion, invited all the great 
gay world to meet the famous Italian, and 
seating herself between him and the 
Duke of Wellington exclaimed, “ Now I 
am between the two greatest men in Eu- 
rope.” As Mrs. Kemble tells the story, 
“The Iron Duke not unnaturally rose and 
left his chair vacant: the great genius re- 
tained his, but most assuredly not without 
humorous appreciation of the absurdity of 


the whole scene, for he was almost ‘plus | to do so) and frenzied singing, 
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fin que tous les autres,’ and certainly 
‘bien plus fin que tous ces autres.’”” The 
duchess might have taken warning from 
the familiar incident of the Frenchman 
who seated himself between Madame de 
Staél and Madame Recamier, exclaiming 
“Tam now between wit and beauty,” — 
provoking the retort from Corinne — 
‘and possessing neither.” 

The vividness and freshness of these 
records is in no slight degree owing to 
the circumstance that a large portion of 
them consists of extracts from confiden- 
tial letters to a friend, covering more than 
forty years and amounting to thousands, 
which were fortunately preserved. This 
friend, with whom she became acquainted 
early in 1827, is thus portrayed : — 


The device of her family is “ Haut et Bon:” 
it was her description. She was about thirty 
years old when I first met her at Heath Farm; 
tall and thin, her figure wanted roundness and 
grace, but it was straight as a dart, and the 
vigorous, elastic, active movements of her 
limbs, and firm, fleet, springing step of her 
beautifully made feet and ankles, gave to her 
whole person and deportment a character like 
that of the fabled Atalanta, or the huntress 
Diana herself. Her forehead and eyes were 
beautiful. She was eccentric in many things, 
but in nothing more so than the fashion of her 
dress, especially the coverings she provided 
for her extremities, her hat and her boots. 
The latter were not positively masculine arti- 
cles, but were nevertheless made by a man’s 
boot-maker, and there was only one place in 
London where they could be made sufficiently 
ugly to suit her; and infinite were the pains 
she took to procure the heavy, thick, cum- 
brous, misshapen things that as much as possi- 
ble concealed and disfigured her finely turned 
ankles and high, arched, Norman instep. In- 
deed, her whole attire, peculiar (and very ugly, 
I thought it) as it was, was so by malice pre- 
pense on her part. And whereas the general 
result would have suggésted a total disregard 
of the vanities of dress, no Quaker coquette 
was ever more jealous of the peculiar texture 
of the fabrics she wore, or of the fashion in 
which they were made. 


“Haut et Bon” is the device of the 
Doneraile family, and H. LB. was Henrietta 
St. Leger. It was at Heath Farm, near 
Cashiobury, lent to the widow of John 
Philip Kemble by Lord Essex, that the 
intimacy between these young ladies grew 
up, and the quiet neighborhood was star- 
tled by their neglect of form in their 
rambles, wrapt up in eager converse or 
singing snatches of songs from “ Oberon.” 
“What with her peculiar costume and 
my bonnetless head (I always carried my 
bonnet in my hand when it was possible 
any one 
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who met us might have been justified in 
supposing we had escaped from the near- 
est lunatic asylum.” 

On one occasion they stopped to lunch 
at a small roadside inn, where they were 
discovered revelling on bread and cheese 
and beer. “ Another favorite indecorum 
of mine (the bread and cheese was mere 
. mortal infirmity, not moral turpitude) was 
wading in the pretty river that ran through 
Lord Clarendon’s place, the Grove.” “ The 
charm and seduction of bright water has 
always been irresistible to me, a snare and 
a temptation I have hardly ever been able 
to withstand; and various are the chances 
of drowning it has afforded me in the wild 
mountain brooks of Massachusetts.” She 

oes on to say that her liability to this 
ascination was so well known amongst 
her American friends of all classes, that a 
Yankee coachman, driving some of them 
by the side of a beautiful mountain brook, 
remarked, “I guess we should hardly 
have got Mrs. Kemble on at all, alongside 
of this stream.” Once, during a summer 
stroll with Miss Sedgwick, she walked 
into a brook and sat down in the water, 
without at all interrupting the thread of 
the conversation; and on another occa- 
sion, on the descent from a Swiss moun- 
tain, she walked straight into a stream to 
the consternation of her guides and com- 
panion, a singularly dignified little Ameri- 
can lady of Quaker descent, who was quite 
at a loss how she was to appear at their 
crowded hotel in such a plight. But, as 
I represented to her, nothing would be 
easier: “I shall get on my mule and ride 
sprinkling along, and people will only say, 
* Ah, cette pauvre dame! qui est tombée 
& leau!’” In fact, as she suggests, if 
she had got drowned by venturing beyond 
depth, she might have passed for a pixy 
or a water-spirit who was me | returning 
to her native element, like Undine. 

Alexander Dumas tells a story of a 
donkey which had contracted an invin- 
cible antipathy to both fire and water. 
Mrs. Kemble was equally and irresistibly 
attracted to both. Watching fire, she de- 
clares, has almost a stronger charm for 
her than watching the running stream or 
the rolling sea. 


I was obliged at last, in order not to waste 
half my day in the contemplation of this be- 
witching element, to renounce a practice I long 
indulged in of lighting my own fire ; but to 
this moment I envy the servant who does that 
office, or should envy her, but that she never 
remains on her knees worshipping the beauti- 
ful subtle spirit she has evoked, as I could still 
find it in my heart todo, I think I remember 
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that Shelley had this passion for fire-gazing ; 
it’s a comfort to think that whatever he could 
say, he could never see more enchanting things 
in his grate than I have in mine ; but indeed, 
even for Shelley, the motions and the colors of 
flames are unspeakable. 


This sounds like affectation, but we 
should be loth to think it such. We re- 
gard it as rather an uncontrolled indul- 
gence of the same speculative or imagina- 
tive faculty which 
Finds tongues in trees, books in the running 

brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything. 


The ambition of her girlhood was liter- 
ary fame, and, after making some progress 
in an historical novel, she threw it aside 
and concentrated all her energies on the 
production of a play. In the summer of 
1827 (the precise date of the letter is not 
given) she writes to her friend : — 


I am extremely busy, dearest H » and 
extremely elated about my play; I know I 
mentioned it before to you, but you may have 
reckoned it as one of the soap-bubbles which 
Iam so fond of blowing, admiring, and for- 
getting ; however, when [ tell you I have fin- 
ished three acts of it, and that the proprietors 
of Covent Garden have offered me, if it suc- 
ceeds, two hundred pounds (the price Miss 
Mitford’s ‘* Foscari” brought her), you will 
agree that I have some reason to be proud as 
well as pleased. 





On the 11th of October she writes to 
announce the completion of her task : — 


Last Monday, having in the morning achieved 
the termination of the fourth act, and finding 
that my father did not act on Tuesday, I re- 
solved, if possible, to get it finished in order 
to read it to him on Tuesday evening. Soon 
Monday evening at six o’clock I sat down to 
begin my fifth act, and by half past eleven had 
completed my task; I am thus minute because 
I know you will not think these details tire- 
some, and also because, even if it succeeds and 
is praised and admired, I shall never feel so 
happy as when my father greeted my entrance 
into the drawing-room with, “Is it done, my 
love? I shall be the happiest man alive if it 
succeeds !” 

On Tuesday evening I read it to them, and 
I was so encouraged by the delighted looks my 
father and mother were continually exchanging, 
that I believe I read it with more effect than 
they either of them had thought me capable of. 
When it was done I was most richly rewarded, 
for they all seemed so pleased with me and so 
proud of me, that the most inordinate author's 
vanity would have been satisfied. And my 
dear mother, oh, how she looked at me!— 
forgive ;me, dear, and grant me some little 
indulgence to my exultation. I thought I de- 





served some praise, but thrice my deserts were 
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showered upon me by those I love above 
everything in the world. 


The play was “ Francis the First :” the 
main plot turning on the unrequited pas- 
sion of Louise of Savoy for the Duc de 
Bourbon, and winding up with the battle 
of Pavia.* It would be a remarkable 
work for an author of either sex or any 
age, and is a most extraordinary one fora 

irlof seventeen. Her mode of treatment 
is decidedly Shakespearian, especially in 
the number and variety of the historic 
characters, their dramatic or melodra- 
matic grouping, and the neglect of the 
unities, but more than a year afterwards 
she states that even then she knew literally 
nothing of Shakespeare, beyond having 
seen one or two of his plays acted. “I 
had certainly never read one of them 
through, nor did I do so until some time 
later, when I began to have to learn parts 
of them by heart.” The opinion of her 
mother and brother, confirmed by literary 
friends, was that “ Francis the First”? was 
better adapted for the closet than for the 
theatre ; and that it should be published 
before being acted, so as to be appre- 
ciated as a poetical composition before it 
was subjected to the Procrustean process 
of fitting it for the stage. On the 21st of 
October, 1827, she writes :—- 


I should like to tell you something about my 
play, but unluckily have nothing to tell ; every- 
thing about it is as undecided as when last I 
wrote to you. It is in the handsvof the copyist 
of Covent Garden, but what its ultimate fate 
is to be I know not. © If it is decided that it is 
to be brought out on the stage before publica- 
tion, that will not take place at present, be- 
cause this is a very unfavorable time of year. 


As we collect from a subsequent pas- 
sage, it was not so much the time of the 
year that made it expedient to postpone 
the publication as the political excitement 
of the period: Catholic emancipation be- 
ing the all-absorbing topic. She quotes 
the Duke of Wellington as writing, “ The 
ladies and all the youth are with us,” Ze. 
with the party which he led: a curious 
anticipation of M. de Lesseps, who, 
speaking of the Suez Canal, declared: “I 
began with our patriot and impetuous 
youth. With youth and woman on our 
side success is certain.” Grave politi- 
cians and speculators would hesitate be- 
fore putting implicit faith in such indica- 
tions of success. 

She has set down her impressions of 


* It was reviewed in the Quarterly Review for 
March, 1832. 
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many valuable friends whose acq.aint- 
ance she formed in 1827 and 1828. In 
particular she has drawn striking portraits 
of the Montagu family, including Mr. and 
Mrs. Procter, which contrast strikingly 
with the contemporaneous sketches of 
Carlyle, and she contracted a lasting 
affection for Mrs. Jameson, another 
highly accomplished person on whom he 
has set his mark.* Early in 1828, Mrs. 
Kemble went to Edinburgh on a visit to 
Mrs. Henry Siddons, which, beginning 
by being of indeterminate length, was 
prolonged to ayear. “The happiest of 
my life, as I often, while it lasted, thought 
it would prove, and now that my years are 
over I know to have been so.” Here 
again her description of things and peo- 
ple is graphic and animated, and the nar- 
rative is interspersed with scenes and 
anecdotes, which want of space alone 
prevents us from transferring to our 
pages. But we must make room for 
some, though the want of chronological 
arrangement increases the difficulty of 
dealing with them, and may give them a 
scattered, unconnected look. When she 
is introduced to a notability, she sets 
down not only what happened or sug- 
ygested itself at the time, but what is as- 
sociated in her memory with the person 
at any subsequent period; and not unfre- 
quently one name recalls another name, 
which brings up another set of reminis- 
cences. Thus, an allusion to Mrs. Jame- 
son gives occasion for a sketch of Lady 
Byron, who, she says, always struck her 
as a woman capable of profound and fer- 
vid enthusiasm, with a mind of rather a 
romantic and visionary order. 


She surprised me extremely one evening as 
she was accompanying me to one of my public 
readings, by exclaiming, “Oh, how I envy you! 
What would [ not give to be in your place!” 
As my vocation, I am sorry to say, oftener ap- 
peared to me to justify my own regret than the 
envy of others, I answered, ‘‘ What! to read 
Shakespeare before some hundreds of people ?” 
“Oh no,” she said; “not to read Shakespeare 
to them, but to have all that mass of people 
under your control, subject to your influence, 
and receiving your impressions.” She then 
went on to say she would give anything to 
lecture upon subjects which interested her 
deeply and that she should like to advocate 
with every power she possessed, 


One of Mrs. Kemble’s Edinburgh 


friends was Baron Hume, a law dignitary 
-of the old school. On her going to see 


Find a Mrs. Jameson, a 
red-haired woman, 


(Carlyle. ) 


* “Went to Mrs. Austin. 
shrewd-looking, hard-tempered, 
whom I care little about meeting again.” 
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‘him on her second visit to Scotland he 
said to her: “ Why, madam, they tell me 
you are become a great tragic actress. But 
(putting his hand under her chin and rais- 
ing her face towards him) how am I to 
believe this of this laughing face, mad- 
am?” He was looking, she suggests, for 
the majestic nose of her aunt, and she 
relates that, whilst Gainsborough was en- 
gaged on his portrait of Mrs. Siddons 
(now in the South Kensington Museum), 
after working in absorbed silence for some 
time, he suddenly exclaimed, ‘“* D—n it, 
madam, there is no end to your nose.” 
He was prone to such ejaculations, as 
when he gave up the attempt to paint the 
first Marquis of Lansdowne, exclaiming, 
“ D—n it, I never could see through var- 
nish, and there’s an end of it.” 

Mrs. Kemble states that her mother has 
often described to her the first night of 
“ Pizarro,” when Sheridan kept the actors 
learning the last scenes of the last act, 
which he was writing during the perform- 
ance of the first and second. “ By-the- 
by, I do not know what became of the 
theories about the dramatic art, and the 
careful and elaborate study necessary for 
its perfection. Inthis particular instance, 
John Kemble’s Rolla and Mrs. Siddons’s 
Elvira must have been what may be 
called extemporaneous acting.” Sheri- 
dan (who did not know German) followed 
a bad translation, and the language of this 
famous melodrama in its English dress 
bears internal evidence of haste and slov- 
enliness. But he was capable,, though 
fully prepared, of keeping the actors in 
suspense from the idle vanity of taking 
credit for readiness; as when during the 
Hastings trial he pretended to have lost 
a non-existing bag containing notes which 
he had carefully committed to memory. 
Michael Kelley relates in his ‘“ Reminis- 
cences,” that, having to sing a song in an 
afterpiece, he asked Sheridan to write 
him a short introductory speech, and that 
just as he was going upon the stage, a 
paper was placed in his hands, the con- 
tents of which he delivered parrot-like, to 
the infinite amusement of the audience, 
whom he thus addressed: “ Here stands 
my Rosina’s cottage, and she must be 
either in it or out of it.” 

It is remarkable that, in the composition 
of her play, the thought of playing a part 
in it never once entered Mrs. Kemble’s 
mind, and it was not till after her return 


from Edinburgh that she began wai | 


to contemplate a dramatic career; a 
though a year before (February, 1828) we 
find her weighing its advantages and dis- 
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advantages, and speculating on the pru- 
dence and probability of her adopting it. 


My father said the other day, “There is a 
fine fortune to be made by any young woman, 
of even decent talent, on the stage now.” A 
fine fortune is a fine thing; to be sure, there 
remains a rather material question to settle, 
that of “even decent talent.” A passion for 
all beautiful poetry I am sure you will grant 
me; and you would perhaps be inclined to 
take my father and mother’s word for my dra- 
matic capacity. I spoke to them earnestly on 
this subject lately, and they both, with some 
reluctance, I think, answered me, to my ques- 
tions, that they thought, as far as they coulda 
judge (and, unless partiality blinds them en- 
tirely, none can be better judges), I might suc- 
ceed, . 

It was in the autumn of 1829, her 
father being then absent on a professional 
tour in Ireland, that her mother, coming 
in from walking, threw herself into a 
chair and burst into tears. “Oh, it has 
come at last,” she sobbed out, “ our prop- 
erty is to be sold. I have seen that fine 
building all covered with placards and 
bills of sale; the theatre must be closed, 
and I know not how many hundred poor 
people will be turned adrift. without em- 
ployment!” The sympathizing daughter 
saw at once that the time for definite ac- 
tion had arrived, and (to use her own 
expression) feeling, like the Lady of Sha- 
lott, that “the curse had come upon me,” 
she lost no time in writing an urgent en- 
treaty to her father that he would allow 
her to seek employment as a governess, 
so as to relieve him at once of the burden 
of her maintenance. The letter was 
shown to her mother, who consented to 
forward it, writing at the same time to 
beg that no immediate answer should be 
given. The next day her mother asked 
her whether she seriously thought she 
had any real talent for the stage, and 
begged her to learn and recite some part 
by way of test. She chose Portia, and 
her mother’s only comment at the conclu- 
sion of the recital was: “ There is hardly 
passion enough in this part to test any 
tragic power. I wish you would study 
Juliet for me.” She learned it by heart, 
which (she says) then and long afterwards 
was her only notion of study, and on her 
father’s return stood up before her par- 
ents and with indescribable trepidation 
repeated her first lesson intragedy. They 
neither of them said anything beyond 
“Very well, very nice, my dear,” with 
many kisses and caresses, but a few days 
afterwards her father told her he wished 
to take her to the theatre to try whether 
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her voice was of sufficient strength to fill 


‘the building. The result of the experi- 


ment must be given in her own vivid 
words : — 


That strange-looking place, the stage, with 
its racks of pasteboard and canvas —streets, 
forests, banqueting-halls, and dungeons — 
drawn apart on either side, was empty and 
silent ; not a soul was stirring in the indistinct 
recesses of its mysterious depths, which seemed 
to stretch indefinitely behind me. In front, 
the great amphitheatre, equally empty and 
silent, wrapped in its grey holland covers, 
would have been absolutely dark but for a long, 
sharp, thin shaft of light that darted here and 
there from some height and distance far above 
me, and alighted in a sudden vivid spot of 
brightness on the stage. Set down in the 
midst of twilight space, as it were, with only 
my father’s voice coming to me from where he 
stood hardly distinguishable in the gloom, in 
those poetical utterances of pathetic passion I 
was seized with the spirit of the thing; my 
voice resounded through the great vault above 
and before me, and, completely carried away 
by the inspiration of the wonderful play, I 
acted Juliet as I do not believe I ever acted it 
again, for I had no visible Romeo, and no 
audience to thwart my imagination; at least, I 
had no consciousness of any, though in truth I 
had one. 


This one was an old friend of the fam- 
ily, an accomplished critic and amateur 
actor, who had occupied a place at the 
back of one of the private boxes during 
the performance, and joining her father 
at the end of it, exclaimed: “ Bring her 
out at once: it will be a great success.” 
She was brought out in three weeks, and 
a great success it undoubtedly was, al- 
though, as she truly says, three weeks 
was not much time for preparation of any 
sort, and (she adds) “I do not wonder, 
when I remember this brief apprentice- 
ship to my profession, that Mr. Macready 
once said that I did not know the ele- 
ments of it.” Macready, like most pro- 
fessional actors, attached an extreme im- 
portance to training, and was wont to 
quote a saying of John Philip Kemble, that 
he had never known an amateur who was 
worth thirteen shillings and fourpence a 
week on the regular boards. But ample 
allowance will always be made for a débu- 
tante of promise, and a few flashes of 
genuine inspiration will throw a host of 
neglected conventionalities into the shade. 
More than one anxious consultation was 
held as to her costume and the dressing 
of her hair. The traditional costume for 
the part was white satin with a train, and 
her mother insisted on her adhering to it, 
despite of the protests of Mrs. Jameson, 
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whose artistic taste and sense of fitness 
were shocked by the bare notion of a 
Juliet in a modern court dress in a Vero- 
nese palace or garden of the fourteenth 
century. “Garrick,” replied Mrs. Charles 
Kemble, “acted Macbeth in a court suit 
of scarlet, with knee-breeches, powdered 
wig and pigtail: Mrs. Siddons, the Gre- 
cian Daughter in a hoop.” What was 
more to the point, she insisted that the 
medizval dress, to which the wearer was 
unaccustomed, would hamper the natural 
movement of the limbs; and when con- 
fronted with a picture or engraving of the 
period, her ready answer was: “ Remem- 
ber, this presents but one view of the per- 
son, and does not change its position: 
how will this dress look when it walks, 
runs, rushes, kneels, sits down, falls, and 
turns its back?” 

In connection with this topic, an in- 
stance is given of the care with which 
Rachel studied the effects of drapery. A 
portrait had been painted of her in the 
scene of “ Horace,” where, after exclaim- 
ing, “O mon cher Curiace,” she faints 
away. On a critical inspection she told 
the painter: ‘Ma robe ne fait pas ce pli- 
la: elle fait, au contraire, celui-ci.” He 
asked her how, whilst she was lying with 
her eyes shut and feigning utter insensi- 
bility, she could possibly tell anything 
about the plait of her dress. “Come and 
see,” was her reply; and the next time 
she played Camille, the artist was able to 
convince himself by more careful obser- 
vation that she was right, “ and that there 
was probably no moment of the piece at 
which this consummate artist was not 
aware of the effect produced by every line 
and fold of the exquisite costume, of 
which she had studied and prepared every 
detail as carefully as the wonderful move- 
ments of her graceful limbs, the intona- 
tions of her awful voice, and the changing 
expressions of her terribly beautiful coun- 
tenance.” Rachel was beautiful only as 
Mrs. Kemble herself was at intervals the 
handsomest woman in London — by dint 
of expression, by “the mind, the music 
breathing from her face.” Her features 
were actually transfigured, her fragile 
form was all instinct with genius, when 
she acted a congenial part like Phédre or 
Camille, or sang the Marseillaise envel- 
oped in the folds of the tricolor. 

Charles Kemble had played Romeo to 
Miss O'Neill’s Juliet, but there was an 
obvious incongruity in making the father 
the lover of the daughter, and he was 
moreover wanted for Mercutio, which was 
his masterpiece. The part of Romeo was 
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asssigned to Abbot, of whom all that 
could be said was that he.did not put her 
out or spoil the best of her points. On 
the day of her first appearance she had 
no rehearsal, for fear of over-fatigue, and 
spent her morning “as usual,” in practis- 
ing the piano, walking in the enclosure of 
St. James’s Park, and reading in “ Blunt’s 
Scripture Characters ” the chapters relat- 
ing to St. Peter and Jacob: — 


My mother, who had left the stage for up- 
wards of twenty years, determined to return to 
it on the night of my first appearance, that I 
might have the comfort and support of her 
being with me in my trial. We drove to the 
theatre very early, indeed while the late autumn 
sunlight yet lingered in the sky; it shone into 
the carriage upon me, and as I screened my 
eyes from it, my mother said, “ Heaven smiles 
on you, my child.” My poor mother went to 
her dressing-room to get herself ready, and did 
not return to me for fear of increasing my 
agitation by her own. My dear aunt Dall and 
my maid and the theatre dresser performed my 
toilet for me, and at length I was placed ina 
chair, with my satin train carefully laid over 
the back of it. 


Once and again my father came to the door 
and I heard his anxious “ How is she?” to 
which my aunt answered, sending him away 
with words of comforting cheer. At last, 
“Miss Kemble called for the stage, ma’am !” 
accompanied with a brisk tap at the door, 
started me upright on my feet, and I was led 
round to the side scene opposite to the one 
from which I saw my mother advance on the 
stage ; and while the uproar of her reception 
filled me with terror, dear old Mrs. Daven- 
port, my nurse, and dear Mr. Keeley, her Peter, 
and half the dramatis persone of the play (but 
not my father, who had retreated, quite unable 
to endure the scene) stood round me as [ lay, 
all but insensible in my aunt’s arms. “Cour- 
age, courage, dear child! poor thing, poor 
thing!” reiterated Mrs. Davenport. ‘“ Never 
mind ’em, Miss Kemble!” urged Keeley, in 
that irresistibly comical, nervous, lachrymose 
voice of his, which I have never since heard 
without a thrill of anything but comical asso- 
ciation; “never mind ’em ! don’t think of ’em, 
ee more than if they were so many rows of 
cabbages!” “ Nurse!” called my mother, and 
on waddied Mrs. Davenport, and, turning back, 
called in her turn “Juliet!” My aunt gave 
me an impulse forward, and I ran straight 
across the stage, stunned with the tremendous 
shout that greeted me, my eyes covered with 
mist, and the green baize flooring of the stage 
feeling as if it rose up against my feet; but I 
got hold of my mother, and stood like a ter- 
rified creature at bay, confronting the huge 
theatre full of gazing human beings. I do not 
think a word I uttered during this scene could 
have been audible ; in the next, the ball-room, 
1 began to forget myself ; in the following one, 
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the balcony scene, I had done so, and, for 
ought I knew, I was Juliet; the passion I was 
uttering sending hot waves of blushes all over 
my neck and shoulders, while the poetry 
sounded like music to me as I spoke it, with 
no consciousness of anything hefore me, utterly 
transported into the imaginary existence of the 
play. After this, I did not return into myself 
till all was over, and amid a tumultuous storm 
of applause, congratulation, tears, embraces, 
and a general joyous explosion of unutterable 
relief at the fortunate termination of my 
attempt, we went home. And so my life was 
determined, and I devoted myself to an avoca- 
tion which I never liked or honored, and about 
the very nature of which I have never been 
able to come to any decided opinion. 


This is admirably told, and the con- 
cluding reflection compels implicit belief, 
for it is repeated over and over again with 
the earnestness of truth. At the same 
time, she does not deny that the passing 
excitement and the attendant triumph 
had their charm: that she felt in her in- 
spired and admired parts that pleasure 
which every living thing feels in doing 
what it is conscious of doing well: — 


Although I have never Jost one iota of my 
own intense delight in the act of rendering 
Shakespeare’s creations; yet neither have [ 
ever presented myself before an audience with- 
out a shrinking feeling of reluctance, or with- 
drawn from their presence without thinking 
the excitement I had undergone unhealthy, and 
the personal exhibition odious, 


Both before and after this account of 
her début she digresses into a variety of 
what may be called associate topics, in- 
cluding anecdotes of Miss O’Neill, Mrs. 
Inchbald, Ellen Tree, Malibran, Sontag, 
and Sir Thomas Lawrence, who had just 
appointed a day for beginning a full-length 
life-size portrait of her as Juliet when he 
died; most fortunately not till he had com- 
pleted the well-known pencil sketch which 
she is not alone in thinking the most 
beautiful of his drawings. “To women 
Lawrence’s manner and his voice, sub- 
dued and confidential, had the effect of 
being misunderstood. Fanny Kemble 
has recorded that when sitting for her 
portrait—a chalk drawing, I believe — 
she hardly dared to look at him, for fear 
she should fall in love with him.”* She 
partly confirms this : — 


I was a very romantic girl, with a most ex- 
citable imagination, and such was. to me the 
melancholy charm of Lawrence’s countenance, 
the elegant distinction of his person, and ex- 
quisite refined gentleness of his voice and 
manner, that a very dangerous fascination was 


* Caroline Fox, Memoirs of Old Friends. 
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added to my sense of gratitude for all his per- 
sonal kindness to me, and my admiration for 
his genius; and I think it not at all unlikely 
that, had our intercourse continued, and had I 
sat to him for the projected portrait of Juliet, 
in spite of the forty years’ difference in our 
ages, and my knowledge of his disastrous rela- 
tions with my cousins, I should have become 
in love with him myself, and been the fourth 
meinber of our family whose life he would have 
disturbed and embittered. His sentimentality 
was of a peculiarly mischievous order, as it 
not only induced women to fall in love with 
him, but enabled him to persuade himself that 
he was in love with them, and apparently with 
more than one at a time. 


He had been engaged for some time to 
her cousin, Sarah Siddons, when he made 
the embarrassing discovery that the 
younger sister, Maria, was the real object 
of his affection, and, strange to say, he 
was permitted to transfer his addresses 
and engagement in due form. Neither 
became his wife: each, being in delicate 
health, died nominally of consumption or 
(if we adopt the sentimental view) of a 
broken heart. Mrs. Kemble says that, in 
the course of conversation whilst he was 
taking his sketch, he told her that he had 
been haunted at one time with the desire 
of painting a blush, but after many inef- 
fectual endeavors could never achieve 
anything but a red face. A more difficult 
feat was achieved by Newton, who in a 
well-known scene from “The Vicar of 
Wakefield,” painted Olivia with her face 
hidden in her father’s bosom. “It is not 
very difficult,” remarked a critic, “ to paint 
a figure without the face.” “ But it zs very 
difficult,” retorted Constable, “to paint a 
sob.” Lord Lansdowne, who bought the 
picture, used to say that what he bought 
was the sob. 

Amongst the many liberties taken by 
players and playwrights with Shakspeare 
was the practice, introduced by Garrick, 
of Romeo’s plucking Juliet from her bier 
and rushing with her, still stiff and mo. 
tionless in her death trance, down to the 
footlights. When Ellen Tree acted Ro- 
meo to Mrs. Kemble’s Juliet, she insisted 
on performing this feat, and was only 
stopped by Juliet’s declaring: “ If you at- 
tempt to lift or carry me down the stage, I 
will kick and scream till you set me down.” 
The same scene gave rise to an animated 
dispute between Malibran and Sontag 
when they sang together in the opera of 
“ Romeo and Juliet.” When Sontag, who 
played Juliet, asked Malibran (Romeo) in 
what part of the stage she meant to fall, 
the only reply was that “she really didn’t 
know,” or that “ she really couldn’t tell;” 
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that she “died sometimes in one place, 
sometimes in another, just as it happened 
or the humor took her at the moment.” 


Defeated by Malibran’s viciousness in re- 
hearsing her death-scene, she resigned herself 
to the impromptu imposed upon her, and pre- 
pared to follow her Romeo, wherever she might 
choose to die; but, when the evening came, 
Malibran contrived to die close to the foot- 
lights and in front of the curtain ; Sontag of 
necessity followed, and fell beside her there; 
the drop came down, and there lay the two 
fair corpses in full view of the audience, of 
course unable to rise or move, till a couple of 
stage footmen, in red plush breeches, ran in to 
the rescue, took the dead Capulet and Mon- 
tague each by the shoulders, and dragged 
them off at the side scenes ; the Spanish wom- 
an in the heroism of her maliciousness submit- 
ting to this ignominy for the pleasure of sub- 
jecting her gentle German rival to it. 


The second part assigned to Mrs. Kem- 
ble by the authorities of the theatre, for 
she was allowed no voice in the matter, 
was Belvidera in ‘“ Venice Preserved.” 
She had never read the play till she learnt 
her part, nor seen it until she acted in it. 
She found nothing to affect her feelings 
or excite her imagination, and she had 
the unpleasant consciousness of being 
brought into comparison with her aunt. 
Harness told her that seeing her in it was 
exactly like looking at Mrs. Siddons 
through the diminished end of an opera 
glass. She says that she disliked the 
play and the character, and is sure she 
must have played it indifferently, but to 
the best of our recollection she was 
warmly applauded, and forfeited little or 
none of the popular favor which she had 
won by Juliet. The next piece in which 
she appeared was Murphy’s “ Grecian 
Daughter,” in which again she was forced 
into disadvantageous contrast with Mrs. 
Siddons, who had flung a halo of classic 
dignity and grace around the heroine, 
with which the author had proved utterly 
incapable of investing her. “My Eu- 
phrasia was, I am sure, a pitiful picture 
of an antique heroine, in spite of Mac- 
donald’s enthusiasm for the ‘ attitude’ in 
the last scene, and my cousin Horace 
Twiss’s comical verdict of approbation, 
that it was all good, but especially the 
scene where ‘ you tip it the tyrant.’” Tip- 
ping the tyrant was stabbing him. Hor- 
ace Twiss’s verdict was confirmed by 
Macdonald, the celebrated sculptor, who, 
after seeing her in the part, said: “ Oh, 
but what I want to do now is a statue of 
you.” “Yes, and I will tell you exactly 
where —in the last scene where I cover 
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my face.” “ Precisely so;” and then he 
burst out laughing. 


The attitude he wished to represent in a 
statue was that when, having stabbed Diony- 
sius, I raised the dagger towards heaven with 
one hand, and drew my drapery over my face 
with the other. For my notion of heroic 
women has always been, I am afraid, rather 
base, —a sort of “ They do not mind death, 
but they cannot bear pinching ;” and though 
Euphrasia might, could, would, and should 
stab the man who was about to murder her 
father, I have no idea that she would like to 
look at the man she had stabbed. “ O Jupi- 
ter, no blood! ” is apt to be the instinct, I sus- 
pect, even in very villainous feminine natures, 
and those who are and those who are not cow- 
ards alike shrink from sights of horror. 


Mrs. Siddons used to fall on her knees, 
as if deprecating the wrath of heaven for 
what she had done. It was in this play 
that Abbot, who acted Phocion, the hus- 
band, flying to embrace his spouse (Mrs. 
Kemble) after a painful separation, com- 
pletely overbalanced himself, and swung 
round with her in his arms till they both 
came to the ground together. Referring 
to this and other accidents of the kind, as 
the minor miseries of the calling, she re- 
marks that “ if a gentleman in a ball-room 
places his hand round a lady’s waist to 
waltz with her, she can, without any shock 
to the ‘situation,’ beg him to release the 
end spray of her flowery garland, or the 
floating ribbons of her head-dress, which 
he may have imprisoned ; but in the mid- 
dle of a scene of tragedy, grief, or horror, 
to be obliged to say, in your distraction, 
to your distracted partner in woe, ‘ Please 
lift your arm from my waist, you are pull- 
ing my head down backwards,’ is a dis- 
traction too, of its kind.” 

On the 25th of February, 1830, she 
came out as Mrs. Beverley (in “The 
Gamester ”), and the newspaper criticisms, 
to which she refers her friends, were still 
highly favorable on the whole, but she 
writes that she was so nervous, that the 
whole morning was spent in crying; and 
that when the curtain drew up she looked 
as jaded and tear-worn as the heroine in 
the worst of her distresses. ‘ However, 
all went well with me till the last act, 
when my father’s acting and my own pre- 
vious state of nervousness combined to 
make my part of the tragedy anything but 
feigning; I sobbed so violently that I 
could hardly articulate my words, and at 
the last fell upon the dead body of Bever- 
ley with a hysterical cry that had all the 
merit of pure nature, if none other, to 
recommend it.” 
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Yet her theory is that pure nature can 
never be safely substituted for art, and 
that, to constitute fine acting, the per- 
former must never be so far carried away 
by imagination or sensibility as to forget 
the details and accessories which may 
impair or enhance the illusion. 


For instance, in that very last scene of Mrs, 
Beverley, while I was half dead with crying in 
the midst of the vea/ grief, created by an en- 
tirely zzreal cause, I perceived that my tears 
were falling like rain all over my silk dress, 
and spoiling it; and I calculated and measured 
most accurately the space that my father would 
require to fall in, and moved myself and my 
train accordingly in the midst of the anguish I 
was to feign, and absolutely did endure. It is 
this watchful faculty (perfectly prosaic and 
commonplace in its nature), which never de- 
serts me while 1 am uttering all that exquisite 
passionate poetry in Juliet’s balcony scene, 
while I feel as if my own soul was on my lips, 
and my color comes and goes with the inten- 
sity of the sentiment I am expressing ; which 
prevents me from falling over my train, from 
setting fire to myself with the lamps placed 
close to me, from leaning upon my canvas bal- 
cony when I seem to throw myself all but over 
it. 


This self-consciousness was carried to 
the extreme by Miss Brunton, afterwards 
Lady Craven, whose dislike to the stage 
more than once took the peculiar and 
alarming turn of suddenly in the midst of 
a scene, saying aside to her fellow-actors : 
“What nonsense this is! Suppose we 
don’t go on with it.” 

Mrs. Kemble acted Portia for her own 
benefit on the 25th of March, and writes 
that she was “frightened flat” by the tre- 
mendous uproar of applause; so much 
so as to be unable to realize her concep- 
tion of the part, which she preferred to 
any she had played yet. “I delight in 
the poetry, and my heart goes with every 
sentiment Portia utters. I have a real 
satisfaction in acting it, which is more 
than I can say for anything else I have 
yet had to do. Juliet, with the exception 
of the balcony scene, I act; but I feel as 
if I were Portia—and how I wish I 
were!” For this very reason she should 
have acted Juliet better than Portia if the 
foregoing theory were true. 

After a tolerably successful provincial 
tour she arrives (January, 1830) in Edin- 
burgh, to play before audiences “ prover- 
bial for frigidity.” It was at the modern 
Athens that Mrs. Siddons, after some of 
her grandest bursts of passion without 
one responsive chord of applause or sym- 
pathy, panted out in despair under her 





breath, “Stupid people, stupid people.” 
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Mrs. Kemble writes: “ Our houses have 
been very fine, our audiences (as is their 
national nature) very cold; but upon the 
whole I believe they were well pleased 
with us, notwithstanding the damping 
influence of the newspapers, which have 
one and all been unfavorable to me.” The 
editor of one of these was Mr. Ballantyne, 
to whom Scott wrote to remonstrate, say- 
ing that, for his part, he had seen nothing 
so good since Mrs. Siddons. 

In the following August we find her at 
Dublin, where she had no reason to com- 
plain. of frigidity. Her reception was 
overpowering, and after her first appear- 
ance she was escorted back to her hotel 
by a body-guard of two hundred. men of 
respectable appearance, “shouting and 
hurrahing like mad.” On the second 
night, as she was leaving the theatre by 
the private entrance with her father, they 
found the carriage surrounded by a wend, 
who, after “ Three cheers for Misther 
Char-/es,” shouted, “ Three cheers for 
Miss Fanny.” “ Bedad, she looks well 
by gaslight,” exclaimed one of her admir- 
ers. ‘Och and bedad, she looks well by 
daylight too,” retorted another. When 
she acted Lady Townley, in the scene 
where, in reply to Lord Townley’s com- 
plaint of her late hours, she tells him, 
* I won’t come home till four, to-morrow 
morning,” and he leaves her saying, 
“Then, madam, you shall never come 
home again,” — she was wont to stand a 
moment aghast at the threat. One night 
during this pause, a voice from the gal- 
lery, as if rebuking her want of proper 
spirit, exclaimed: “ Now, thin, Fanny.” 
Still better, as a specimen of Irish humor, 
is the dialogue between two beygar-wom- 
en, intended to be heard by Charles Kem- 
ble, whom they were following in Sack- 
ville Street: “Och, but he’s an iligant 
man, is Misther Char-/es Kemble!” “ An’ 
*deed, so was his brudher Misther John, 
thin—a moighty foine man! and to see 
his demanour, puttin’ his hand in his 
pocket and givin’ me sixpence, bate all the 
worrld !” 

On her return to London she added 
Mrs. Haller in “The Stranger” to her 
repertory, and writes to her friend that it 
seems to have pleased the people very 
much. “I need not tell youhow much I 
dislike the play; it is the quintessence of 
trashy sentimentalism ; but our audiences 
cry and sob at it till we can hardly hear 
ourselves speak on the stage, and the 
pubiic in general rejoices in what the 
servant-maids call ‘ something deep.’ ” 

Old playgoers, whose recollection goes 
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back far enough, will agree with us that 
the crying and sobbing at her representa- 
tion of Mrs. Haller were calmness and 
composure in comparison with what was 
witnessed at Miss O’Neill’s. Mrs. Kem- 
ble tacitly admits her immediate prede- 
cessor’s superiority in the part, and ac- 
counts for it when she states that the 
peculiar excellence of her (Miss O’ Neill’s) 
acting lay in the expression of pathos, 
sorrow, anguish, the sentimental and suf- 
fering element of tragedy. 


She had, too, a rare endowment for her 
especial range of characters, in an easily ex- 
cited, superficial sensibility, which caused her 
to cry, as she once said to me, “ buckets full,” 
and enabled her to exercise the (to most men) 
irresistible influence of a beautiful woman in 
tears. The power (or weakness) of abundant 
weeping without disfigurement is an attribute 
of deficient rather than excessive feeling. In 
such persons the tears are poured from their 
crystal cups without muscular distortion of the 
rest of the face. 


Madame d’Arblay mentions a celebrat- 
ed beauty, Sophia Streatfield, who had 
this endowment, and would weep for the 
amusement of the company as other young 
ladies might sing or play. On one occa- 
sion at Streatham, having already shed 
tears once, she recommenced at the re- 
quest of Mrs. Thrale. “Such a sight,” 
says Madame d’Arblay, “I never saw be- 
fore, nor could I have believed. She 
offered not to conceal or dissipate her 
tears; on the contrary, she really con- 
trived to have them seen by everybody. 
She looked, indeed, uncommonly hand- 
some; for her pretty face was not at all, 
like Chloe’s, blubbered: it was smooth 
and elegant, and neither her features nor 
complexion were at all ruffled: nay, in- 
deed she was smiling all the time.” 

Mrs. Siddons, again, was too grand and 
imposing for the part. ‘ No man alive,” 
said one of her warmest admirers, “ would 
have dared to take a liberty with her; 
wicked she might be, but weak she could 
not be, and when she told the story of her 
ill-conduct in the play, nobody believed 
her.” When Sheridan was accused of 
making love to her, he said that he should 
as soon think of making love to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. Mrs. Kemble was 
not awe-inspiring like her magnificent 
aunt, but she could not shed tears like 
Miss O’Neill or Sophia Streatfield, and 
there was something about her that did 
not harmonize with soft, subdued, peni- 
tent, and weeping frailty. 

In March, 1831, she played Camiola in 
“The Maid of Honor” (Massinger), which 
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she declares to be her favorite part next | that women are physically disqualified 


to Portia. One evening, when she made 


from being good dramatic writers. “The 


a telling hit during a dead silence, a loud | original feminine nature, the whole of our 


and enthusiastic exclamation of ‘ Beauti- 
ful,” uttered by a single voice, resounded 
through the theatre, “and was followed 
by such a burst of applause that I was 
startled and almost for a moment fright- 
ened by the sudden explosion of feeling, 
for which I was quite unprepared, and 
which I have never forgotten.” Another 
night, as she was leaving the stage, she 
met Sotheby, who, amid much warm com- 
mendation of her performance, kept re- 
peating with emphasis: “ But how doyou 
contrive to make yourself look so beauti- 
ful?” As she had excused herself from 
acting the queen in his play of “ Darn- 
ley” on the ground of want of beauty, 
she could only reply, laughing: ‘ Good- 
looking enough for Camiola, but not for 
Queen Mary.” 

Her most unequivocal success, after 
Juliet, was Juliain “* The Hunchback ;” a 
marked instance of the difficulty experi- 
enced by theatrical people of forecasting 
the fate of a play. “J felt perfectly sure 
of its success, but I think that was pre- 
cisely because of my want of theatrical 
experience, which left me rather in the 
position of one of the public than one of 
the players, and there was much grave 
head-shaking over it, especially on the 
part of our excellent stage manager, Mr. 
Bartley, who was exceedingly faint-heart- 
ed about the experiment.” 

About this time she made the acquaint- 
ance of Lady Cork, aged ninety-two, the 
charming Kitty of Boswell, who came to 
fix a day for a dinner-party. 


She took up the pocket-book where her en- 
gagements were inscribed, and began reading 
them out with the following running commen- 
tary: “Wednesday — no, Wednesday won’t 
do; Lady Holland dines with me—naughty 
lady!—won’t do, my dear. Thursday?” 
“Very sorry, Lady Cork, we are engaged.” 
“ Ah yes, so am I; let’s see — Friday ; no, Fri- 
day I have the Duchess of C——, another 
naughty lady; mustn’t come then, my dear. 
Saturday?” “No, Lady Cork, I am very 
sorry — Saturday, we are engaged to Lady 
D—.” “Oh dear, oh dear! improper lady, 
too! but a long time ago, everybody’s forgotten 
all about it, — very proper now! quite proper 
now!” 


Her “ Francis the First” was brought 
out at Covent Garden in March, 1831, and 
filled the house for a few nights. Doing 
herself scant justice, she says that its en- 
tire want of real merit made it impossible 
that it should do more; and her theory is 





training and education, our inevitable ig- 
norance of common life and general 
human nature, and the various experience 
of existence, from which we are debarred 
with the most sedulous care, is insupera- 
ble against it. Perhaps some of the 
manly wicked queens, Semiramis, Cleo- 
patra, could have written plays; but they 
lived their tragedies instead of writing 
them.” No exception is made for Joanna 
Baillie, whose plays had little success 
upon the stage; and the reputation she 
achieved as a poet was far from reconcil- 
ing her to her failure as adramatist. She 
once exultingly produced to Sotheby, who 
found her in her kitchen making pies or 
puddings, a playbill sent her by a friend, 
setting forth that some obscure provincial 
company was about to perform her fine 
tragedy of “De Montfort:” “There, 
there, Sotheby, I am so happy! You see 
my plays can be acted somewhere.” 
“Well, too,” says Mrs. Kemble, “do I 
remember the tone of half-regretful con- 
gratulation in which she said to me, ‘ Oh, 
you lucky girl— you lucky girl; you are 
going to have your play acted!’ This 
was ‘ Francis I.,’ the production of which 
on the stage was a bitter annoyance to 
me, to prevent which I would have given 
anything I possessed, but which made me 
an object of positive envy to the distin- 
guished authoress and kind old lady.” * 

On August 1, 1832, she and her father 
left England for a professional tour in 
the United States, which is fully detailed 
in her “Journal” published in 1835 and 
reviewed by us in our July number for 
that year. Defaced by blots in point of 
taste, which it was our duty to point out, 
it bore, like all her works, the decided 
stamp of genius, and contained many 
home truths which our American cousins 
found it easier to rail at than repel. The 
“ Record of a Girlhood,” after going over 
much of the same ground, ends with these 
words: “I was married in Philadelphia 
on the 7th of June, 1834, to Mr. Pierce 
Butler, of that city.” 

The “ Records of Later Life” begin 
with a letter to Mrs. Jameson, dated 
Philadelphia, October 26th, 1834, from 
which it would appear that, after five 


* Meeting Rogers at Ramsgate, Dickens said he ex- 
pected to see Talfourd that evening. ‘* How so, is he 
coming here?” ‘** Not that I know of, but ‘Ion’ is to 
be acted this evening at Margate, and as he never 
misses a representation, I shall go on the chance of 
seeing him.”” He went, and found Tailfourd as he an- 
ticipated, 
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months’ experience, she was already be- 
ginning to discover that her new life was 
a disappointment and a mistake. ‘“ With 
regard to what you say, about the first 
year of one’s marriage not being as happy 
as the second, I know not how that may 
be. I had pictured to myself no fairyland 
of enchantments within the mysterious 

recincts of matrimony; I expected from 
it rest, quiet, leisure to study, to think, 
and to work, and legitimate channels for 
the affections of my nature.” These she 
did not find, and for the simple reason 
that the affections of her nature were out 
of harmony with the nature of everybody 
and everything around her and about her. 
Her love of flowers was stiffly met by the 
gardener’s preference for vegetables, 
which he sold. When she reproached 
him with not apprising her of some early 
violets blowing along a sunny wall, he 
replied, “Well, ma’am, I quite forgot 
them violets. You see them flowers is 
such frivolous creatures.” She offered 
to teach reading and writing to the little 
children of the gardener and farmer, with 
as many of the village children as liked 
to join them, and the offer excited a sort 
of contemptuous amazement. Her at- 
tempts to play Lady Bountiful gave of- 
fence, and when she proposed to bestow 
the proceeds of a public reading on the 
poor, she was curtly told, “ We have no 
poor.” 

Thinking she had at last hit upon a sure 
mode of pleasing her neighbors, she gave 
an entertainment (July 4) to celebrate the 
anniversary of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, but neither the beer nor wine 
she had liberally provided was touched, 
and the Quaker farmer, expressing the 
common sentiment of the elders, objected 
repeatedly that it was a shame and a pity 
to waste such a fine day for work in doing 
nothing. A lady’s maid was an anomaly, 
and one she had secured with difficulty 
at high wages soon left her, on the ground 
that it was degrading to beaservant. On 
her intimating a wish for a daily supply of 
fresh butter, the dairywoman, tossing up 
her nose, exclaimed, “‘ Fresh butter every 
morning! whoever heard the like ? Twice 
a week butter not good enough for any- 
body! who ever dreamt of such vaga- 
ries?” Her way of married life towards 
the end of the first year is thus described : 
“What should a woman write about, 
whose sole occupations are eating, drink- 
ing, and sleeping; whose pleasures con- 
sist in nursing her baby, and playing with 
a brace of puppies; and her miseries in 
attempting to manage six republican ser- 
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vants —a task quite enough to make any 
‘Quaker kick his mother,’ —a grotesque 
illustration of demented desperation 
which I have just learned, and which is 
peculiarly appropriate in these parts ”? 
She frankly owns that the ideas and expec- 
tations with which she took up her abode 
at Butler Place in the North were impos- 
sible of fulfilment, and even ridiculous 
under the circumstances: whilst those 
with which she contemplated an existence 
on one of the Butler slave-holding estates 
in Georgia and Alabama “ would speedily 
have found their only result in the ruin, 
danger, and very probably death, of all 
concerned in the endeavor to realize them. 
The laws of the Southern States would 
certainly have been forestalled by the 
speedier action of Lynch-law in putting a 
stop to my experimental abolitionism.” 

We are the less disposed to dwell upon 
the American portion of these records, 
from learning that some of the most. 
graphic of her descriptions are no longer 
applicable to the existing state of things. 
The aspect of the country has changed 
as wellas its customs and manners. “ No 
one who now sees the pretty populous 
villadom which has grown up in every 
direction round the home of my early 
married years could easily conceive the 
sort of abomination of desolation which 
its aspect formerly presented to eyes ac- 
customed to the finish and perfection of 
rural English landscape.” She returned to 
England in December, 1836, and was cor- 
dially welcomed by her friends. 


My return to London society at this time 
gave me the privilege of an acquaintance with 
some of its most remarkable members, many 
of whom became, and remained, intimate and 
kind friends of mine for many years, The 
Miss Berrys, Lady Charlotte Lindsay, Lady 
Morley, Lord and Lady Lansdowne, Lord and 
Lady Ellesmere, Lord and Lady Dacre, Syd- 
ney Smith, Rogers, were among the persons 
with whom I then most frequently associated ; 
and, in naming these members of the London 
world of that day, I mention only a small por- 
tion of a brilliant society, full of every element 
of wit, wisdom, experience, refined taste, high 
culture, good breeding, good sense, and dis- 
tinction of every sort that can make human 
intercourse valuable and delightful. I was 
one of the youngest members of that pleasant 
society, and have seen almost all its brilliant 
lights go out. Eheu! of what has succeeded 
to them in the London of the present day, I 
know nothing. 


It is acommon practice with writers of 
memoirs to swell their pages with the 
stock stories of contemporary celebrities. 
Mrs. Kemble restricts herself, as a rule, 
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to her own personal reminiscences, and 
most of her anecdotes of the best-known 
persons have an air of freshness and nov- 
elty. Rogers made a dinner to introduce 
her to Lady Holland, and the impression 
left upon her by that imperious lady was 
so disagreeable, that for a time it involved 
every member of the party in a halo of 
undistinguishing dislike in her mind. 

My sister had joined us in the evening, and 
sat for a few moments by Lady Holland, who 
dropped her handkerchief. Adelaide, who 
was as unpleasantly impressed as myself by 
that lady, for a moment made no attempt to 
pick it up; but, reflecting upon her age and 
size, which made it difficult for her to stoop 
for it herself, my sister picked it up and pre- 
sented it to her, when Lady Holland, taking it 
from her, merely said, “Ah! I thought you’d 
do it.” Adelaide said she felt an almost irre- 
sistible inclination to twitch it from her hand, 
throw it on the ground again, and say, ‘* Did 
you ? then now do it yourself !” 


This was a favorite manceuvre of Lady 
Holland. Sitting next Count d’Orsay at 
dinner she dropped her handkerchief a 
second time, upon which, picking it up 
and presenting it to her, he asked: “ Pray, 
my lady, had I not better take my seat 
under the table?” At another dinner at 
the same house, Lady Holland called to 
her to leave a place where she was pleas- 
antly situated for one between Allen and 
herself : — 


But though one man may take the mare to 
the water, no given number of men can make 
her drink ; so, having accepted my place, I de- 
termined my complaisance should end there, 
and, in spite of all Lady Holland’s conversa- 
tional efforts, and her final exclamation, “ Al- 
len! do get Mrs. Butler to talk! We really 
must make her talk!” I held my peace, and 
kept the peace, which I could have done upon 
no other conditions; but the unnatural and 
unwholesome effort disagreed with me so 
dreadfully, that I have a return of dyspepsia 
whenever I think of it, which I think justifies 
me in my dislike of Lady Holland. 


Lady Holland acted with less than her 
usual discernment in this instance, for she 
respected independence, seldom failed to 
see who could or could not be ordered 
about or bullied, and might have divined 
ata glance that Mrs. Kemble had a will 
and a temper of her own. She soon got 
over an incipient dislike to Sydney Smith, 
caused by his “free and easy wearing of 
the cloth,” for which she professes a. su- 
perstitious veneration. He was wont to 
treat her marriage as an hallucination, 
and just before her departure for Amer- 
ica, he recommenced : — 
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“Now do, my dear child, be persuaded to 
give up this extraordinary delusion; let it, I 
beg, be recorded of us both, that this pleasing 
and intelligent young lady labored under the 
singular and distressingly insane idea that she 
had contracted a marriage with an American ; 
from which painful hallucination she was 
eventually delivered by the friendly exhorta- 
tions of a learned and pious divine, the Rev. 
Sydney Smith.” Everybody round us was in 
fits of laughter, as he affectionately held my 
hand, and thus paternally admonished me. I 
held up my left hand with its wedding-ring, 
and began, “ Oh, but the baby!” 


On that same evening, he was saying 
that he never found foreign hotels more 
reasonable than English, adding that he 
could never live abroad under fifty pounds 
aweek. “ But how did you live?” “ Why, 
as a canon should live, and they charged 
me as enemy’s ordnance.” Ata musical 
party, he was stealing on tiptoe from the 
concert-room, when she held up her finger 
at him. ‘“ My dear,” he whispered, “ it’s 
all right, you keep with the dlettanti: I 
go with the ¢alkettanti.” 

Afterwards, upon her expostulating 
with him, -and telling him that by such 
habits he was running a risk of being 
called to order on some future eternal day 
with “ Angel Sydney Smith, hush!” if he 
did not learn to endure music better, he 
replied, “Oh, no, no! I’m cultivating a 
judicious second expressly for those oc- 
casions.” 

Speaking to her of Lady Morley, who 
had a disagreeable voice, Rogers said: 
“ There is but one voice against her in all 
England, and that is her own.” She re- 
peated this to Sydney Smith as singularly 
happy and appropriate from Rogers. 


“He never said it,” exclaimed my second 
illustrious visitor. ‘But he did, Mr. Smith, 
to me, in this room, not half an hour ago.” 
“ He never made it; it isn’t his, it isn’t a bit 
like him.” To all which I could only repeat 
that, nevertheless, he Aad said it, and that 
whether he made it or not, it was extremely 
well made. Presently Sydney Smith went 
away. Iwas living in Upper Grosvenor Street, 
close to Park Lane; and he in Green Street, 
inthe near neighborhood. But I believe he 
must have run from my house to his own, so 
short was the interval of time, before I re- 
ceived the following note: “ Dans toute l’An- 
gleterre il n’y a qu’une voix contre moi, et 
c'est lamienne.” Then followed the signature 
of a French lady of the eighteenth century, 
and these words: “ What a dear, innocent, 
confiding, credulous creature you are! and 
how you do love Rogers!” 


What a confiding credulous creature to 





accept Sydney Smith’s French lady of the 
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eighteenth century as a reality! She was | where, on Mrs. Kemble’s saying that she 
probably as much a myth as the old Dutch | had always preserved her liberty, “at 
chronicler quoted in his first letter to! least the small crumb of it that a woman 


Archdeacon Singleton. 
would have applied her favorite maxim: 
“ There’s nothing new, nothing true, and 
nothing signifies.” 

A discussion arose at Lady Grey’s as to 
how much or how little truth it was right 
or proper to speak in ordinary intercourse. 
Mrs. Kemble maintained that it was right 
to speak the whole truth: another lady 
quoted the French adage, “ Toute vérité 
n’est pas bonne a dire;” and Lady Mor- 
ley illustrated her own practice by an ex- 
example: “I sat by Rogers at dinner the 
other day (the poet of memory was losing 
his, and getting to repeat the same story 
twice over without being aware that he 
did so), and he told mea very good story, 
which, however, before long he began to 
repeat all over again; something, how- 
ever, suggesting to him the idea that he 
was doing so, he stopped suddenly, and 
said, ‘I’ve told you this before, haven’t 
I?’ And he had, not a quarter of an 
hour before. Now, ladies, what would 
you have said? and what do you think I 
said? ‘Oh yes,’ said I, ‘to be sure: 
you were beginning to tell it to me when 
the fish came round, and /’ dying to 
hear the end of it?” “This,” says Mrs. 
Kemble, “was on all hands allowed to 
have been an ingenious reply, and I said 
I thought she deserved to be highly com- 
plimented for such graceful dexterity in 
falsehood: to which she answered, ‘ Oh, 
well, my dear, it’s all very fine; but if 
ever you get the truth, depend upon it 
you won’t like it.’ ” 

“ Mrs. Grote, wife of George Grote, the 
banker, member of Parliament and his- 
torian of Greece, was one of the cleverest 
and most eccentric women in the London 
society of my time. No worse a judge 
than De Tocqueville pronounced her the 
cleverest woman of his acquaintance.” 
This is introductory to a graphic sketch, 
which supplies part of what is wanting 
in former biographical notices of Mrs. 
Grote. Lady Eastlake’s “Sketch” is a 
graceful and appropriate tribute to the 
memory of her venerated friend; whose 
generous nature, warm heart, fine under- 
standing, and varied knowledge, may be 
collected from it, but not her strongly 
marked individuality and originality, nor 
her wonderful breadth of view, nor her 
sovereign contempt for conventional rules, 
nor her perfect independence of action 
and of thought. Her first meeting with 
Mrs. Kemble was at Sydney Smith’s, 


Lady Morley | 





can own anywhere,” Mrs. Grote faced 
about, and in a most emphatic manner 
said: “Then you’ve struggled for it?” 
“No, I have not been obliged to do so.” 
“ Ah, then, you must, or you'll lose it, de- 
pend upon it.” The party at Burnham 
Beeches (a country house of the Grotes) 
consisted of Mrs. Kemble, her sister, 
Dessauer (the Viennese composer) and 
Chorley. She did the honors and showed 
them round the grounds with a stick in 
her hand, a man’s hat on her head, and 
a coachman’s drab-colored box-coat with 
manifold capes over her petticoats. 


She had left us to our own devices, and we 
were all in the garden. I was sitting in a 
swing, and my sister, Dessauer, and Chorley 
were lying on the lawn at my feet, when pres- 
ently, striding towards us, appeared the ex- 
traordinary figure of Mrs. Grote, who, as soon 
as she was within speaking-trumpet distance, 
hailed us with a stentorian challenge about 
some detail of dinner —I think it was whether 
the majority voted for bacon and peas or bacon 
and beans. Having duly settled this momen- 
tous question, as Mrs. Grote turned and 
marched away, Dessauer—who had been sit- 
ting straight up, listening with his head first 
on one side and then on the other, like an 
eagerly intelligent terrier, taking no part in the 
culinary controversy (indeed, his entire igno- 
rance of English necessarily disqualified him 
for even comprehending it), but staring in- 
tently, with open eyes and mouth, at Mrs. 
Grote —suddenly began, with his hands and 
lips, to imitate the rolling of a drum, and then 
broke out aloud with, “A/albrouk s’en va-t-en 
guerre,” etc.; whereupon the terrible lady 
faced right about, like a soldier, and, planting 
her stick in the ground, surveyed Dessauer 
with an awful countenance. ‘The wretched 
little man grew red, and then purple, and then 
black in the face with fear and shame: and 
exclaiming in his agony, “AA, bonté divine ! elle 
m’a compris!” rolled over and over on the 
lawn, as if he had a fit. Mrs. Grote majes- 
tically waved her hand, and with magnanimous 
disdain of her small adversary turned and de- 
parted, and we remained horror-stricken at the 
effect of this involuntary tribute of Dessauer’s 
to her martial air and deportment. 

When she returned, however, it was to enter 
into a most interesting and animated discus- 
sion upon the subject of Gliick’s music; and 
suddenly, some piece from the “Iphigenia” 
being mentioned, she shouted for her man- 
servant, to whom on his appearance she gave 
orders to bring her a chair and footstool, and 
“the big fiddle” (the violoncello) out of the 
hall; and taking it forthwith between her 
knees, proceeded to play, with excellent taste 
and expression, some of Gliick’s noble music 
upon the sonorous instrument, with which St. 
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Cecilia is the only female I ever saw on terms 
of such familiar intimacy. 


Sidney Smith always spoke of Mrs. 
Grote as Grota, and said that he never 
understood the etymology or full mean- 
ing of “ grotesque,” till he was acquainted 
with her. 


The mischievous wit professed his cordial 
liking for both her and her husband, saying, 
“TL like them, [like them; I like him, he isso 
ladylike ; and I like her, she’s such a perfect 
gentleman ;” in which, however, he had been 
forestalled by a person who certainly 2’y en- 
tendait pas malice, Mrs. Chorley, the meekest 
and gentlest of human beings, who one even- 
ing, at a party at her son’s house, said to him, 
pointing out Mrs. Grote, who was dressed in 
white, “ Henry, my dear, who is the gentleman 
in the white muslin gown?” 


Mr. Grote’s manner was that of a per- 
fect gentleman of the old school, and his 
conversation was no less appreciated by 
the most cultivated men in Europe than 
his wife’s. 

Anne, Conntess of Pembroke, wrote as 
follows to Sir John Williamson, secretary 
of state to Charles I]. in answer to his 
recommendation of a member for the bor- 
ough of Appleby: “I have been bullied 
by an usurper: I have been ill-treated by 
a court: but I won’t be dictated to by a 
subject: your man shan’t stand. Anne, 
Countess of Dorset, Pembroke, and Mont- 
gomery.” This letter was quoted by 
Canning in a debate on Parliamentary 
Reform. A parallel instance of female 
spirit is given by Mrs. Kemble. On the 
eve of a contested election for Yorkshire, 
Mrs. Wentworth Beaumont, then of a 
very advanced age, “drove in her travel- 
ling-carriage with four horses to Downing 
Street, and demanding to see the prime 
minister, with whom she was well ac- 
quainted, accosted him thus: ‘ Well, my 
lord, are you quite determined to make 
your man stand for our seat?’ * Yes, Mrs. 
Beaumont, I think quite determined.’ 
‘Very well,’ replied the lady; ‘I am on 
my way down to Yorkshire, with eighty 
thousand pounds in my carriage for my 
man. Try and do better than that.’” 

Lord Dacre, who is the authority for 
this story, added that on one occasion 
forty thousand pounds to his knowledge 
had been spent by government on a con- 
tested election. This was a startling 
draft on the secret service money, but 
Lord Dacre may have recollected the 
memorable contest for Yorkshire, then 
undivided, between the rival houses of 
Lascelles and Fitzwilliam, which cost 





them more than 100,000/. apiece. Welles- 
ley Pole was understood to have spent 
more than 8o0,000/. in a single contest for 
Wiltshire. 


Where Mrs. Kemble excels is in her ' 


dramatic criticisms, and in her delinea- 
tions of theatrical characters, — actors, 
singers, dancers, and composers. She is 
not wedded to a school: she can enjoy 
the most opposite styles and hit off their 
distinctive merits with combined boldness 
and delicacy of touch. Thus, in reference 
to what her father had been saying in de- 
preciation of Kean, she writes : — 


I do not know that I ever saw him in any 
character which impressed me as a whole work 
of art ; he never seems to me to intend to be 
any one of his parts, but I think he intends 
that all his parts should be Azm. So it is not 
Othello who is driven frantic by doubt and 
jealousy, nor Shylock who is buying human 
flesh by its weight in gold, nor Sir Giles Over- 
reach who is setling -his child to hell for a few 
years of wealth and power ; it is Kean, and in 
every one of his characters, there is an intense 
personality of his oz that, while one is under 
its influence, defies all criticism — moments of 
such overpowering passion, accents of such 
tremendous power, looks and gestures of such 
thrilling, piercing meaning, that the excellence 
of those farts of his performances more than 
atones for the want of greater unity in concep- 
tion and smoothness in the entire execution of 
them. 


Again, where she compares the succes- 
sive queens of the opera: — 


Madame Pasta was not handsome: people 
of uneducated and unrefined taste might have 
called her plain ; but she had that indescribable 
quality which painters value almost above all 
others—style, and a power and sweetness of 
expression, and a grandeur and grace of de- 
meanor that I have never seen surpassed. She 
was not handsome, certainly; but she was 
beautiful, and never, by any chance, looked 
common or vulgar. Madame Grisi was almost 
perfectly handsome ; the symmetry of her head 
and bust, and the outline of her features, re- 
sembled the ideal models of classical art —it 
was the form and face of a Grecian goddess ; 
and her rare natural gifts of musical utterance 
and personal loveliness won for her, very justly, 
the great admiration she excited, and the pop- 
ularity she so long enjoyed. 

Grazia, the Juno of the Roman sculptors of 
her day, their model of severe classical beauty, 
had a perfectly stolid absence of all expression ; 
she was like one of the oxen of her own Cam- 
pagna, a splendid serious-looking animal. No 
animal is ever vulgar, except some dogs, who 
live too much with men for the interest of their 
dignity, and catch the infection of ¢#e human 
vice. 
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This is followed up by a speculation on 
the influence of mind on countenance, as 
seen alike in the degradation of fine feat- 
ures and the elevation of mean ones : — 


With us coarse-featured English, and our 
heavy-faced Teutonic kinsfolk, a thick outline 
and snub features are generaliy supposed to be 
the vulgar attributes of our lower classes; but 
the predominance of spirit over matter vindi- 
cates itself strikingly across the Atlantic, 
where, in the lowest strata of society, the na- 
tive American rowdy, with a face as pure in 
outline as an ancient Greek coin, and hands 
and feet as fine as those of a Norman noble, 
strikes one dumb with the aspect of a coun- 
tenance whose vile ignoble hardness can tri- 
umph over such refinement of line and delicacy 
of proportion. A human-soul has a wonderful 
supremacy over the matter which it z2forms. 
The American is a whole nation with well- 
made, regular noses ; from which circumstance 
(and a few others), I believe in their future 
superiority over all other nations, But the 
lowness their faces are capable of “ flogs Eu- 
rope.” 


During an afternoon stroll along one of 
the most crowded boulevards of Paris, 
the late Lord Lytton called his compan- 
jon’s attention to the rarity of well-made 
regular noses amongst the French, which 
he pronounced an unerring sign of the 
degeneracy of the race. 

Mrs. Kemble assigns the first place 
amongst pianists to Liszt. “ None of his 
musical contemporaries, Moscheles, Men- 
delssohn, Chopin, nor his more immediate 
rival, Thalberg, ever produced anything 
like the volcanic sort of musical effects 
which he did, perfect eruptions, earth- 
quakes, tornadoes of sound, such as I 
never heard any piano utter but under his 
touch.” His conversation was sparkling, 
and his power of repartee was more than 
once put forth with effect to parry insult- 
ing persifiage. ; 

She (Madame de Metternich) patronized 
Thalberg, and affected to depreciate Liszt ; 
but having invited them both to her house on 
one occasion, thought proper to address the 
latter with some impertinent questions about a 
professional visit he had just been paying to 
Paris, winding up with, “ Enfin, avez-vous fait 
de bonnes affaires !a-bas?” To which he re- 
plied, “* Pardon, Madame la Princesse, j’ai fait 
un peu de musique ; je laisse les affaires aux 
banquiers et aux diplomates.” Later in the 
evening, the lady, probably not well pleased 
with this rebuff, accosted him again, as he 
stood talking to Thalberg, with a sneering 
compliment on his apparent freedom from all 
jealousy of his musical rival: to which Liszt, 
who was very sallow, replied, “ Mais, Madame 
la Princesse, au contraire, je suis furieusement 
jaloux de Thalberg ; regardez donc les jolies 
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couleurs qu’il a!” After which Madame la 
Princesse ¢e daissa en paix. 


Speaking of Bowood, she says that it 
was a brilliant party, but they were all so 
preternaturally witty and wise that, to tell 
the truth, they occasionally gave her the 
mind-ache. ‘As for Macaulay, he is like 
nothing in the world but Bayle’s ‘ Diction- 
ary’ continued down to the present time 
and purified from all objectionable matter. 
Such a Niagara of information did surely 
never pour from the lips of mortal man.” 
Describing more in detail this visit to 
Bowood, she says that, although she 
passed the greater part of her time in her 
own room, she occasionally looked in 
upon whatever circle might be gathered 
in the drawing-room or library, and always 
found Macaulay in the same position on 
the hearth-rug, always talking, always 
answering everybody’s questions about 
everything, 


As one approached the room, the loud, even 
declamatory, sound of his voice made itself 
heard like the uninterrupted flow of a foun- 
tain. He stood there from morning till even- 
ing, like a knight in the lists, challenging and 
accepting the challenge of all comers. There 
never was such a speech-“ power,” and as the 
volume:of his voice was full and sonorous, he 
had immense advantages in sound as well as 
sense over his adversaries. Sydney Smith’s 
humorous and good-humored rage at his pro- 
lific talk was very funny. Rogers’s, of course, 
was not good-humored ; and on this very occa- 
sion, one day at breakfast, having two or three 
times uplifted his thread of voice and fine in- 
cisive speech against the torrent of Macaulay’s 
holding forth, Lord Lansdowne, the most 
courteous of hosts, endeavored to make way 
for him with a “ You were saying, Mr. Rogers?” 
when Rogers hissed out, “ Oh, what I was say- 
ing will keep!” 


She dates, and (we think) somewhat 
antedates, what has now become an insti- 
tution, the afternoon tea, from a visit to 
Belvoir Castle in March, 1842, when she 
received on several occasions private and 
rather mysterious invitations to the Duch- 
ess of Bedford’s room, and found her 
with a small and select circle of female 
guests of the castle busily employed in 
making and drinking tea with her Grace’s 
own private tea-kettle. “I do not believe 
that now universally honored and observed 
institution of ‘five o’clock tea’ dates fur- 
ther back in the annals of English civ- 
ilization than this very private, and, I 
think, rather shamefaced practice of it.” 
It was not universally honored or ob- 
served till many years further on. 

Her sister Adelaide (Mrs. Sartoris), 
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after a successful Continental career as a 
singer, came out in “ Norma” at Covent 
Garden, and for a season redeemed the 
waning features of the theatre. She left 
it on her marriage, and on Sept. 30, 1842,* 
Mrs. Kemble writes to Lady Dacre : — 

I went in the evening to hear my sister sing 
“ Norma” for the last time, and cried most 
bitterly, and, moreover, thought exceedingly 
often of your ladyship; and why? I'll tell 
you ; it was the /as¢ time she was to do it, and 
when I saw that grace and beauty and rare 
union of gifts, which were adapted to no other 
purpose half so well as to this of dramatic 
representation; when I heard the voice of 
popular applause, that utterance of human 
sympathy, break at once simultaneously from 
all those human beings whose emotions she 
was swaying at her absolute will, — my heart 
sank to think that this beautiful piece of art 
(for such it now is, and very near perfection), 
would be seen no more; that this rare power 
(a ¢alent, as it verily then seemed to me, in the 
solemn sense of the word, and a precious one 
of its own kind) was about to be folded in a 
napkin, to bear interest no more, of profit or 
pleasure, to herself or others. 

Adelaide Kemble was a charming wom. 
an, overflowing with mind and sensibility. 
Apart from her theatrical performances, 
she sang ballads and songs of feeling in 
which full expression was to be given to 
the words, with more effect than any one 
of her contemporaries, except her cousin 
Mrs. Arkwright. But it is for connois- 
seurs to say whether Mrs. Kemble is not 
carried away by sisterly affection in plac- 
ing her, except in brilliancy of execution, 
before Sontag, Malibran, or Grisi, as a 
lyrical dramatic artist, and in pronounc- 
ing that Pasta was the only great singer 
who could be compared witb her “in the 
quality of that noble and commanding 
order which distinguished them both.” 
Rossini certainly said of Adelaide Kem- 
ble: ‘ Tosing as she does three things 
are needed: this’? — touching his fore- 
head, “ this ” —touching his throat, “and 
this” — laying his hand upon his heart — 
“she had them all.” 

Mrs. Kemble was passionately fond of 
riding, which it would appear was not 
deemed a ladylike occupation or accom- 
plishment at Philadelphia. It was disap- 
proved by her husband’s family, and, much 
against her will, her favorite horse was 
sold to a livery-stable keeper. “1 repur- 
chased him by the publication of a small 
volume of poems, which thus proved 
themselves to me excellent verses.” f¢ 

* There is some mistake about the dates; the first 
appearance being dated Nov. 2, 1842. It was in 1841, 


and the last in 1843. 
t Poems, by Frances Anne Butler (late Fanny Kem- 
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It is a matter of notoriety that her mar- 
ried life was not a happy one, and was 
brought to an untimely close by a legal 
separation of her seeking. The title of 
her book describing her visit to Italy, 
1845-1846, is sufficiently indicative of her 
domestic relations and her state of mind 
as affected by them.* Straitened circum- 
stances were added to her other causes of 
distress, and compelled, as she plainly 
states, to work for her livelihood, she re- 
sumed the profession she disliked under 
every imaginable disadvantage. 


My father was giving readings from Shake- 
speare, and it was impossible for me to thrust 
my sickle into a field he was reaping so suc- 
cessfully. I therefore returned to the stage: 
under what disadvantageously altered circum- 
stances it is needless to say. 

A stout, middle-aged, not particularly good- 
looking woman, such as I then was, is not 
a very attractive representative of Juliet or 
Julia; nor had I, in the retirement of nine 
years of private life, improved by study or ex- 
perience my talent for acting, such as it was. 
I had hardly entered a theatre during all those 
years, and my thoughts had as seldom reverted 
to anything connected with my former occu- 
pation. While losing, therefore, the few per- 
sonal qualifications (of which the principal one 
was youth) I ever possessed for the younger 
heroines of the drama, I had gained none but 
age as a representative of its weightier female 
personages— Lady Macbeth, Queen Kathe- 
rine, etc. 

It is indeed difficult to imagine a more 
melancholy contrast than is presented by 
her hopes and prospects when she em- 
barked upon her professional career, 
“Youth at the prow and pleasure at the 
helm,” with her position and chances on 
her return to it. She was unable to come 
to a satisfactory arrangement with any 
London manager, and it was at the Man- 
chester Theatre, on the 16th of February, 
1846, that she made her reappearance in 
her favorite part of Julia in the “ Hunck- 
back.” On the 17th she writes to Lady 
Dacre: — 


I am so far satisfied with my last night’s ex- 
periment, that [ think it has proved that my 
strength will serve to go through this sort of 
labor for a couple of years ; and I hope during 
that time, by moving from one place to another, 
that my attraction may hold out sufficiently to 
enable me to secure the small*capital upon 
which I can contrive to live independently. 


She says that the inevitable rouge had 


ble). London. Reprinted from the American edition. 
1844. ‘he book with the same title on which her de- 
servediy high poetical reputation mainly rests was not 
published till 1866. 

* A Year of Consolation, by Mrs. Butler (late Fanny 
Kemble). London, 1347, Two volumes. 
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always been one of the minor disagree- 
ables of the theatre to her; but she now 
found to her dismay that her “fair the- 
atrical contemporaries ” — fair though 
they might be —“ literally whitewashed 
their necks, shoulders, arms, and hands ;” 
a practice which she found it impossible 
to adopt. Vain was Henry Greville’s in- 
dignant and by no means flattering ex- 
postulation, that what so beautiful a wom- 
an as Grisi condescended to do might be 
done by one who had no pretensions to 
compare with her innatural charms. “I 
steadily refused to make a whited sepul- 
chre of ¢hat description of myself, and 
continued to confront the public with my 
own skin, looking, probably, like a gipsy, 
or, when in proximity with any feminine 
coadjutor, like a bronze figure arm-in-arm 
with a plaster-of-Paris cast.” 

On the 23d, in a letter to Lady Dacre, 
she reports that the theatre is quite full 
when she plays, and that her employer 
can afford to pay her nightly salary with- 
out grudging. She is next at Birmingham 
and Liverpool, where “the houses were 
crammed.” Then at Dublin, from which 
her reports are less favorable. On the 
8th of April she took part in an amateur 
performance of Lord Ellesmere’s transla- 
tion of “ Hernani.” 


Mr. Craven was again the hero, as I the 
heroine, of the piece, but the part of Don 
Carlos was filled by Henry Greville, and that 
of the old Spanish noble by Mr. John Forster. 
It was upon this performance that Mr. Mac- 
ready passed such annihilating condemnation, 
not even excepting from his damnatory sen- 
tence of total incapacity his friend and ad- 
mirer, John Forster, whose mode of delivering 
the part of Don Ruez bore ludicrous witness 
to Macready’s own influence and example, if 
not direct teaching. 

Macready does not even mention poor Fors- 
ter ; the entry in his diary runs thus: “ Went 
to the amateur play at the St. James’s The- 
atre; the play ‘ Hernani,’ translated by Lord 
Ellesmere, was in truth an amateur perform: 
ance. Greville and Craven were very good 
amateurs, but — tragedy by amateurs!” 


She did little more than pay her ex- 


‘penses in the West —at Bath, Bristol, 


Plymouth, and Exeter; but the little re- 
liance that can be placed on a provincial 
audience is shown by what befel Rachel 
at Manchester, who (Aug. 24) “ has been 
acting to houses of sixty pounds (her 
nightly salary being one hundred and 
twenty), and this because Jenny Lind is 
oing there!” Well might a sufferer 
rom similar disappointments exclaim: 
“] must confess I have no patience with 
this—as if the rich Manchester mer- 
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chants could not afford to treat them- 
selves to both.” 

In February, 1848, she entered into an 
engagement with the manager of the Prin- 
cess’s Theatre: the three first parts as- 
signed to her being Lady Macbeth, Queen 
Katharine, and Desdemona, which she 
acted in black and gold (the costume of 
the noble ladies of Venice) instead of the 
traditional white satin. 


That smothering scene, my dear Harriet, is’ 
most extremely horrible, and like nothing in 
the world but the catastrophe of poor Madame 
de Praslin. I think I shall make a desperate 
fight of it, for I feel horridly at the idea of 
being murdered in my bed. ‘The Desdemonas 
that I have seen, on the English stage, have 
always appeared to me to acquiesce with won- 
derful equanimity in their assassination, On 
the Italian stage they run for their lives round 
their bedroom, Pasta in the opera (and Sal- 
vini in the tragedy, I believe), clutching them 
finally by the hair of the head, and then mur- 
dering them. The bedgown in which I had 
arrayed Desdemona for the night would hardly 
have admitted of this flight round the stage ; 
besides that Shakespeare’s text gives no hint 
of any such attempted escape on poor Desde- 
mona’s part; but I did think I should like not 
to be murdered, and therefore, at the last, got 
up on my knees on my bed, and threw my arms 
tight round Othello’s neck (having previously 
warned Mr. Macready, and begged his pardon 
for the liberty), that being my notion of the 
poor creature’s last appeal for mercy. 


Macready was not so pliant on other 
occasions, and she complains bitterly of 
his waywardness, want of temper, and 
total forgetfulness of others in his eager- : 
ness for self-display. 


I had a three hours’ rehearsal this morning, ' 
and Macready was there. As far as I could 
judge, he was less unfair in his mode of acting 
than I had been led to expect. To be sure, at 
night, he may stand two yards behind me while 
I am speaking to him, as I am told he often 
does. He is not courteous or pleasant, or 
even well-bred; remains seated while one is 
standing talking to him; and a discussion 
having arisen as to the situation of a table, 
which he wished on the stage, and I wished 
removed, he exhibited considerable irritability 
and ill-humor. 

He is unnecessarily violent in acting, which 
I had always heard, and congratulated myself 
that, in Lady Macbeth, I could not possibly 
sufter from this ; but was much astonished and 
dismayed when at the exclamation, “ Bring 
forth men-children only,” he seized me fero- 
ciously by the wrist, and compelled me to make 
a demivolte, or pirouette, such as I think that 
lady did surely never perform before under the 
influence of her husband’s admiration. 


She was not alone in her complaints, 
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and whilst in one of their private inter- 
views he was assuring her, laughingly, 
that the devil was not so bad as he was 
painted, she was recalling the accounts 
she had heard of actors whose eyes had 
been all but thrust out by his furious fight- 
ing in Macbeth; of others nearly throt- 
tled in his paternal vengeance in Appius 
Claudius; of actresses whose arms had 
been almost wrenched out of their sock- 
ets and who had been bruised black and 
blue, buffeted alike by his tenderness and 
his rage. 


One special story I thought of, and was 
dying to tell him, of one pretty and spirited 
young woman, who had said, “1 am told Mr. 
Macready, in such a part, gets hold of one’s 
head, and holds it in chancery under his arm, 
while he speaks a long speech, at the end of 
which he releases one, more dead than alive, 
from his embrace; but I shall put so many 
pins in my hair, and stick them in in such a 
fashion, that if he takes me by the head, he 
will have to let me instantly go again.” 


At the same time she does full justice 
to his merits as an actor in such parts as 
Virginius, Werner, and Rob Roy, as well 
as to his fine taste in putting pieces upon 
the stage. She speaks of “Acis and 
Galatea,” produced under his direction, as 
one of the most exquisite dramatic spec- 
tacles ever seen, “in spite of the despair 
to which he reduced the chorus and ballet 
nymphs, by rigorously forbidding all 
padding, bustle, crinoline, or other artifi- 
cial adjunct to their natural graces, in the 
severely simple classical costume of the 
Greek mythological opera.” 

Towards the end of February, 1848, she 
writes : — 

It is deplorable to hear the despondency of 
all public and political men that I see with re- 
gard to the condition of the country. With 
the Tories, one has long been familiar with 
their cries that “the sky is falling:” but now 
the Liberals, at least those who all their lives 
have been professing Liberals, seem to think 
“the sky is falling” too; and their lamentable 
misgivings are really sad to listen to. I dined 
on Saturday at Lady Grey’s, with the whole 
Grey family. Lord Dacre, and all of them, 
spoke of Cobden and Bright as of another 
Danton and Mirabeau, likened their corn-law 
league, and peace protests to the first measures 
of the first leaders of the French Revolution ; 
and predicted with woful headshaking a similar 
end to their proceedings. 

About the same time she reports to her 
Irish friend the heads of a conversation 
with Mr. Disraeli (Lord Beaconsfield), 
who said that he couldn’t see why Dublin 
should not be burned to the ground: that 
he could understand the use of London, 
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or even of Paris, but that the use of Dub- 
lin was a mystery. “I suggested its be- 
ing the spring and source and fountain- 
head of Guinness’s stout, but I don’t think 
he considered even that a sufficient razson 
@étre for your troublesome capital, or 
porter an equivalent for the ten righteous 
men who might save a city.” 

She made the first trial of her powers 
as a public reader on the 18th of March, 
1848, and the experiment was in every 
way satisfactory. The “ Records” termi- 
nate abruptly with these words : — 


In the summer of 1848, I returned to Amer- 
ica, where my great good fortune in the suc- 
cess of my public readings soon enabled me to 
realize my long cherished hope of purchasing 
a small cottage and a few acres of land in the 
beautiful and beloved neighborhood of Lenox, 


A highly-refined and cultivated French- 
woman, who has made the first of these 
“ Records ” the basis of a volume,* has en- 
deavored to deduce from it a moral which 
we cannot allow to pass unquestioned: 
“In the first place, this book brought 
back to my mind’s eye one of the most 
remarkable women I have ever met. 
Then, it is filled to profusion with literary 
beauties of all kinds. Thirdly, it must be 
owned, it has seemed to demonstrate 
clearly enough that the thought of elevat- 
ing the theatrical profession to the ideal 
height of which I have been speaking 
must be ranged in the category of chime- 
ras; since this profession, practised with 
the greatest success and in conditions the 
most favorable to the realization of this 
dream, has always inspired in the author 
of these memoirs an estrangement for 
which she can eloquently account. I 
shall be told perhaps that this, in Fanny 
Kemble, arose from the elevation of her 
soul and the rare distinction of her intel- 
lect. It may be so.” May it not have 
arisen from undue fastidiousness, or from 
having been too much behind the scenes 
from childhood, from having had the 
coarse, seamy side of the calling eternally 
before her eyes, from having been driven 
to associate it with the humiliating em- 
barrassments of the most distinguished 
members of her family? Mrs. Siddons, 
the impersonation of female dignity, who 
might have looked down upon it from the 


* Madame Augustus Craven. La Jeunesse de 
Fanny Kemble. Paris, 1880. Madame Craven (née 
de la Ferronays) is the author of the well-known * Ré- 
cits d’une Sceur,”’ a charming book, and of ‘* Eliane,” 
a recent French novel which in tone and spirit, and as 





a genuine picture of French life and manners, presents 
a striking contrast to its popular contemporaries in the 
same class of literature. 
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same moral elevation, took pride in it, left 
it with regret, and declared to her dying 
day that there was nothing worth living 
for like the sea of upturned faces in te 
pit. The argument drawn from Mrs. 
Kemble’s dislike of the stage, is neutral- 
ized by the fact that neither she nor her 
illustrious aunt was sullied by it. 

But whilst differing with Madame 
Craven as to the moral, we fully agree 
with her as to the distinctive merits of 
the book, and what she says of the “ Rec- 
ord of a Girlhood” is true of the “ Rec- 
ords of Later Life,” which equally abound 
in literary beauty and in thoughtful, emi- 
nently suggestive passages, although 
these may not be uniformly of a kind to 
be discerned at a glance or grasped with- 
out an intellectual effort. “ Intelligibilia, 
non intellectum, fero.” The reader must 
be endowed with knowledge and sensibil- 
ity. He should be something of a critic, 
something of an amateur, something of 
a moralist, something of a thinker, to ap- 
preciate them. Let him only come duly 

ualified to the perusal, and he can hardly 
ail to rise from it amused, interested, in- 
structed, and improved. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
THE LADIES LINDORES. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
(continued.) 


THESE several encounters, and the 
heavy thought of what might be to come 
soon, took away all the gloss of pleasure 
that had been upon Lady Lindores’s first 
entrance into society. She thought, in- 
deed, there had never been any pleasure 
at all in it; but this was an unintentional 
self-deception. She thought that Carry’s 
pale image had come between her and 
every lighter emotion. She did not herself 
know how natural she was—her mood 
changing, her heart rising in spite of her- 
self, a bright day, a pleasant company, the 
consciousness of being approved and even 
admired, giving her some moments of 
gratification in spite of all; but after these 
discussions, she was so twisted and turned 
the wrong way, so irritated and disen- 
chanted by her husband and son, that she 
felt herself sick and disgusted with Lon- 
don and all the world. If she could but 
get home! but yet at home there was 
poor Carry, who would ask after every- 
thing, and from whom it would be so diffi- 
cult to conceal the reappearance of her 





old lover: if she had but wings like a 
dove !— but oh, whither to go to be at 
rest! One must be alone, and free of all 
loves and relationships, to hope for that 
anywhere by flight. And what was before 
her was appalling to her: to meet the 
man whom she had thought of as her son, 
to keep a calm countenance, and talk to 
him as if no different kind of intercourse 
had ever been between them —to avoid 
all confidence, all ¢sanchements, and to 
keep him at the safe distance of acquaint- 
anceship: how was she to do it? She 
said to herself that she did not know how 
to look him in the face, he who had been 
so deeply wronged. And then she began 
to hope that he, full of delicacy and fine 
feeling as he used to be, would see how 
impossible it was that they should meet, 
and would refuse to come. This hope 
kept her up till the last moment. When 
the evening came, it was with a quivering 
emotion which she could hardly restrain, 
that she waited to receive her guests, hop- 
ing more strenuously every moment, and 
trying to persuade herself, that Beaufort 
would not come. He had accepted the 
invitation; but what was that? He would 
accept, no doubt, in order to show them 
that he had got over it —that he bore no 
malice — and then he would send his ex- 
cuses. Her eyes were feverish with 
eagerness and suspense when the door 
opened. She could not hear the names 
announced for the beating of her heart in 
her ears; but it was only when she saw 
against the light the shadow of a figure 
not to be forgotten, and heard the doors 
open and shut, that she realized the fact 
that he-had really presented himself. 
Then it seemed to Lady Lindores that all 
her pulses stood still, and that an appall- 
ing stillness instead of their loud flutter 
of beating was in her ears and in the 
world. He had really come! She be- 
came conscious of her husband’s voice 
speaking to her, and the sound of his 
name, and the touch of his hand, and then 
she regained her composure desperately, 
by such an effort as it seemed to her she 
had never made before. For to faint, or 
to call attention to herself in any way, was 
what must not be done. And by-and-by 
the moment was over, and the party were 
all seated at table, eating and drinking, 
and talking commonplaces. When Lady 
Lindores looked round the table and saw 
Beaufort’s face among the other faces, 
she seemed to herself to be in a dream, 
The only other face of which she was 
conscious was that of Edith, perfectly 
colorless, and full of inquiry and emotion; 
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and at the other end of the table her hus- 
band, throwing a threatening, terrified 
look across the flowers and the lights, 
and all the prettinesses of the table. 
These three she seemed to see, and no 
more. 

But Lord Millefleurs by her side was 
full of pleasant chatter and cheerful, boy- 
ish confidence, and demanded her atten- 
tion. He was aware how important he 
was; and it never occurred to him that 
Beaufort, who was an excellent fellow, 
but nobody in particular, could distract 
the attention of those who surrounded 
him from himself. Millefleurs sat be- 
tween Lady Lindores and Edith. It was 
a position that was his due. 

“I am so sorry you are not well,” he 
said. “The fact is, it is London, Lady 
Lindores. I know your complaint, for it 
is mine too. Was there ever anything 
so irrational as to carry on this treadmill 
as we all do—you out of a wholesome 
country life no doubt, and I out of a wan- 
dering existence, always in the open air, 
always in motion? What do we do it 
for? Lady Edith, tell me, what do we do 
it for? —I am asking everybody. Half 
of it would be very well, you know, but 
the whole of it is purgatory. I am sure 
that is your opinion. Is it merely fashion, 
or is it something in our nature which 
requires extravagance in all we do ——” 

“There is not much extravagance in 

what we do habitually,” said Lady Lin- 
dores, “which perhaps makes this out- 
break of activity less alarming tous. It 
is a change; and as for Edith, this is vir- 
tually her first season ——” 
_“T thought it was your first season,” 
cried the little marquis. “I knew it must 
be so.”? This he said with decision, as if 
in triumph over some adversary. “ There 
is a look which one is never deceived in. 
I have seen all my sisters come out, so | 
am quite an authority. They get to look 
at things quite in another way ; they get 
so knowing, as bad—as I am myself,” 
the youth added in perfect good faith, 
with a serious look upon his infantile 
countenance, and a lisping utterance which 
gave point to the speech. Lord Mille- 
fleurs, though he did not need to study 
appearances, was yet aware of the piq- 
uancy of the contrast been his round child- 
like countenance and the experience of 
his talk. 

“]T should not have thought you were 
so bad,” said Edith, beguiled into smil- 
ing. ‘I think you look as if you were in 
your first season too ——” 

“ Oh, bad — Bohemian, a waif and a 





stray,” said Millefleurs; “you cannot 
think what an abandoned little person I 
was, till Beaufort took me in hand. You 
knew Beaufort, abroad somewhere? So 
he tells me. How lucky for him to be 
able to renew such an acquaintance! I 
need not tell you what a fine fellow he is 
— he has made me quite a reformed char- 
acter. Do not laugh, Lady Edith; you 
hurt my feelings. You would not laugh 
if I were a coal-heaver addressing a meet- 
ing and telling how wicked | had been.” 

“ And have you really been so wicked? 
You do not look so,” said Edith, who, 
amused in spite of herself, began to get 
used to the grave countenance of Beau- 
fort, seated on the other side of the table. 
Both the ladies were grateful to Mille- 
fleurs, who chattered on, and gave them 
time to recover themselves. 

“ No,” he said, “that is what makes it 
so funny, they all tell me. I ama wolf in 
sheep’s clothing; at least 1 was —I was, 
until Beaufort took mein hand. At pres- 
ent I am good, as good as gold. 1 get up 
early, and go to bed —when I can. I go 
out to three parties every night, and stand 
about at everybody’s receptions. I even 
pay calls in the morning. I shall gotoa 
levee soon —I know | shall,” he said, in 
an accent of deep conviction. ‘ Can 
you think of anything more virtuous than 
that?” 

“ And what has your Bohemianism con- 
sisted in, Lord Millefleurs ? ” 

“Good heavens ! ” said the self-accused, 
“do you venture to ask me, Lady Edith? 
— everything that is dreadful. For months 
I never wrote a letter, for months I never 
had a penny. It was the best fun in the 
world. The sting of being poor is when 
you can’t helpit. I believe, for my part, 
that the most luxurious condition in this 
world is when you know you can be well 
off at any moment, and yet are half starv- 
ing. No, I never was half starving. I 
worked with these hands;” and he held 
out a pair of plump, delicate, pink-tinged 
hands, not without a little vanity. ‘To 
feel that it’s quite a chance whether you 
have ever any dinner again, to be alto- 
gether uncertain how you’r: to get shelter 
for the night—and yet to be quite sure 
that nothing dreadful can happen to you, 
that at the worst you can always ‘draw a 
bugle from your side,’ and be surrounded 
by ‘five-and-thirty belted knights,’ — I 
assure you it is the most delightful ex- 
citement in the world.” 

It was impossible to resist this baby- 
faced and lisping adventurer. The mother 
and daughter both yielded to his fascina- 
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tions. The conversation became more 
and more animated and amusing. At the 
other end of the table they were not by 
any means so cheerful; but Lord Lindores 
beheld with a satisfaction far more solid 
than any sort of amusement, the result of 
his experiment. Edith, who had been 
pale and distraite, doing herself no sort 
of justice, when they sat down at table, 
had roused up, and was now bright and 
responsive, interested in all that was be- 
ing said to her. And Millefleurs, it was 
evident, was enjoying himself thoroughly. 
Two such women giving their full atten- 
tion to him, listening to all his adventures 
— which were neither few nor small — 
was enough to raise him to the height of 
satisfaction. Lord Lindores talked very 
rationally and agreeably to the lady next 
him, but it was with an effort that he 
caught her not very brilliant remarks, so 
much interested was he in what was go- 
ing on at the other end of the room. As 
for Rintoul, he gave himself up to his 
dinner. Things were going as well as 
possible, he thought; and though Mille- 
fleurs was a little Bohemian, he was the 
heir of a duke, and.could do no wrong. 

It was thus that Lady Lindores was 
beguiled almost to forget the other guest 
at the table, whose coming had affected 
her so deeply. Her interest was easily 
excited, and the little marquis was de- 
lightful. And it was not till she had re- 
turned to the comparative quiet of the 
drawing-room that the recollection of 
Beaufort came back to her. Much of the 
danger seemed over. It would be over 
altogether in another hour, and the tremor 
in her mind was not so all-pervading as 
when she first saw his familiar face ap- 
proaching. But she was not to get over 
her ordeal so easily. When the gentle- 
men came up-stairs, Beaufort came at 
once towards her. He stood in front of 
her for a moment, as if claiming his right 
to be heard, shutting everybody else out. 
She felt a sort of fascination in his gaze, 
and could make no attempt to begin any 
conversation. Her tremor returned: she 
looked up wistfully at him without any- 
thing to say, clasping and unclasping in 
unspoken appeal her unsteady hands. 

“It is a long time since we have met,” 
he said at length. 

“Yes —it is a long time, Mr. Beau- 
fort.” 

“ And many things have happened since 
that time.” 

She raised her clasped hands a little 
from her lap in mute entreaty, and made 
no other reply; but it did not occur to 





her — what was the case —that he was 
quite as much excited as she was, and did 
not notice her agitation, being so fully 
occupied with his own. 

“IT hope — that all of your family are 
— well: and happy, Lady Lindores.” 

“Very well. Mr. Beaufort, I know 
that there is much that must have seemed 
strange and cruel to you. How can I 
speak of it now? It is impossible to ex- 
plain.” 

He paused a little, replying nothing. 
Then he said suddenly, * If you would 
let me come and talk to you —talk of 
everything — I should feel it a great kind- 
ness — when I could see you alone.” 

She put out her hands now in sudden 
alarm and deprecation. “ Mr. Beaufort, 
it could do no good, it would be very pain- 
ful. Donot ask metodoit. For me it 
would be a terrible ordeal — and no ad- 
vantage to you.” 

“I think it would be an advantage,” he 
said gently. 

Again she clasped her hands, implor- 
ing forbearance. ‘1 do not wish to try 
to justify — but after so long a time — is 
it right, is it kind, do you think, to press 
me so?” 

“Let me come and talk to you,” he 
said; “you need not fear my reproaches. 
May not I know how it was, how it came 
about? I will not complain. How can 
I cease to be interested, if that were all? 
Let me come and talk to you—let me 
know how it was.” 

Lady Lindores did not know what to 
answer or how to hide her emotion. She 
was trying to form an evasive answer 
with lips that faltered, when suddenly her 
husband came to her relief. 

“I should not have expected you to 
have had part in adventures such as I 
hear Millefleurs relating. Where was he 
really when you picked him up?” said 
Lord Lindores. 


CHAPTER XV. 

LorD MILLEFLEURS had given his fam- 
ily a great deal of trouble— not in the old- 
fashioned way of youthful folly or dissipa- 
tion, which is too well known in every 
age, the beaten road upon which young 
men tread down the hearts of their pro- 
genitors, and their own best hopes, in all 
the wantonness of short-sighted self- 
indulgence. The heir of the house of 
Lavender had gone wrong in an entirely 
new-fashioned and _ nineteenth-century 
way. He was devoured by curiosity, not 
of the modes of pleasure, but about those 
other ways of living which the sons of 
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dukes in general have no knowledge of. 
He got tired of being a duke’s son, and it 
seemed to him that life lay outside the 
range of those happy valleys in which he 
was born. He had gone to America, that 
home of all kinds of freedom, and there 
had disappeared from the ken of ducal 
circles. He had not even written home, 
which was the inexcusable part of it, but 
had sunk out of sight, coming to the sur- 
face, as it were, only once or twice in a 
couple of years; when a sudden draft 
upon his banker revealed him to his anx- 
ious family, whose efforts to trace him 
during this time were manifold, but al- 
ways unsuccessful. It was Beaufort who 
had been the means at last of restoring 
the virtuous prodigal, who in the mean 
time had been occupied, not by any vi- 
cious tastes or dangerous //azsons, but by 
the most entirely innocent, if eccentric, 
experiments in living. Beaufort found 
him, but not before the young man was 
willing to be found —a fact which, how- 
ever, the anxious relations did not take 
into account, as detracting from the merit 
of the man whom they described as Mille- 
fleur’s deliverer, his better genius, and by 
many other flattering descriptions. In 
reality, Millefleurs had set out on his way 
home, moved thereto by the energetic 
representations of a strong-minded, mid- 
dle-aged maiden in Connecticut or Cali- 
fornia (how can a historian without data 
particularize ?), who told him that a man 
was no gentleman who kept the women 
of his family in ignorance of his move- 
ments, and exposed them to all the tor- 
tures of anxiety. This puzzled the sci- 
entific adventurer. He had found out 
that daily work (which amused him very 
much) was not at all incompatible with 
the character of a gentleman; but he felt 
himself pulled up in his career when this 
new view of the subject was presented to 
him. After a little thought he decided 
that Miss Sallie F was right. And 
he took off his working clothes, and put 
on the livery of civilization, and found 
Beaufort, who had attacked the continent 
bravely but vaguely in search of him, on 
his way. Millefleurs was not proud. He 
let himself be brought home as if it was 
all Beaufort’s doing, and made his peace 
with everybody. The consequence was, 
that the illustrious house of Lavender 
was ready to do anything in the world for 
that excellent Mr. Beaufort, who had 
fished their heir out of troubles unknown; 
and, in respect to that heir himself, were 
bending all their faculties to the task 
of getting him married, and so put 








out of harm’s way. It was a new sphere 
for the mental vivacity and curiosity of 
Millefleurs. He devoted himself to a 
study of the young ladies of the highest 
civilization, just as he had devoted him- 
se'f to the life of the dockyards and the 
backwoods. (Probably I should say to 
the mines and the cattle-ranches ; but the 
reader who knows the fashion will here 
supply the appropriate phrase.) He found 
the study curious, and not at all unpleas- 
ant, and so went about scattering wild 
hopes about him wherever he moved, 
Was anything else possible? If the young 
ladies in our northern county had been 
(inevitably) fluttered and excited when 
Pat Torrance fixed his big, light eyes 
upon them, knowing the value of him as, 
so to speak, an appointment, a post for 
life which would remove all anxiety about 
their future comfort from their own minds 
and those of their parents, how much 
more when the Marquis of Millefleurs 
went hopping about the drawing-rooms, 
carrying on his researches in a far more 
genial and agreeable manner than Pat 
Torrance was capable of doing? And it 
was quite certain that nobody would ever 
be unhappy with Millefleurs. He was 
always cheerful, always considerate, ready 
to do anything for anybody. He was 
more like a daughter than a son, the duch- 
ess declared, with tears in her eyes — 
foreseeing what she wanted, watching 
over her as nobody had ever done before: 
although it was no doubt very wrong — 
oh, very wrong!—to almost break her 
heart, leaving her two years without a 
letter; but he would not do so to his 
wife. Thus the — we will not say candi- 
dates, rather nominees — possible occu- 
pants of the delightful and every way 
desirable post of Marchioness of Mille- 
fleurs had every sort of inducement to “ go 
"| for it, and scarcely any drawback at 
all. 

The drawback was not worth speaking 
of —it was the most superficial of objec- 
tions. This enterprising, amusing, good- 
tempered, quick-witted, accomplished, and 
lovable hero, was, as the girls said, the 
funniest little man that had ever been 
seen. He was shorter than most of the 
young ladies to whom he made him- 
self so agreeable. He was plump and 
round, a succession of curves and gently 
billowing outlines; his eyes were like 
little black beads, though they were 
sparkling with life and animation ; he had 
a round face like a boy of ten, with nice 
little, puffy, rosy cheeks, and a lisp which 
completed the infantile effect of his ap- 
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pearance generally. A little air of the 
most agreeable self-satisfaction hung 
about him — what the vulgar and detrac- 
tors generally call vanity and self-conceit, 
but which indeed was nothing of the 
kind, being only that confidence of pleas- 
ing which his natural temper gave him in 
the first place, and his position confirmed. 
For how could he be ignorant that to be 
Marquis of Millefleurs was enough to 
make any man charming? Jt was to es- 
cape this that he had fled from society, 
and been called Tommy by the American 
laborers, with whom he was just as popu- 
lar as in Mayfair. It had been intended 
to keep this little gentleman in the back- 
ground of this narrative as really a very 
secondary person in it; but, with his 
usual determination to be in the front of 
everything, he has pushed himself for- 
ward against the historian’s will. 

Having thus yielded to his natural ten- 
dency to show himself, we may proceed 
to say what we had intended without this 
preamble, that the peculiarity of Mille- 
fleurs’s appearance took all seriousness 
from the fact of his rapidly increasing in- 
timacy with them, in the foolish and inex- 
perienced eyes not only of Edith but of 
her mother. Lady Lindores, though she 
had been alarmed and startled by the im- 
portance attached to his first visit, and 
the penalty paid for it, could not bring 
herself to regard him seriously. He 
seemed to hera boy, notwithstanding that 
the peerage was produced to her and 
dates set before her eyes, — and she shut 
her eyes altogether to any danger that 
might be involved in the frequency of his 
visits. She was very glad to see him 
whenever he came. Never was there a 
more delightful household retainer; his 
friendliness and affectionateness and half- 
feminine interest in all their concerns 
great and small, made him delightful to 
the women, who wanted no more of him. 
He was like a boy at home from school in 
this friendly house, where no incense 
was burned before him, and ran on their 
commissions, and took an interest in their 
work, and gave his opinion about their 
dress, with all the freedom of long ac- 
quaintance; and it naturally added in no 
small degree to the brilliancy of their ap- 
pearance out of doors, and to the effect 
they produced, that such an attendant 
should be constantly in their train. Lady 
Lindores was not insensible to this grati- 
fication; and had Millefleurs looked more 
grown up and less like a friend’s son con- 
fided to her for the holidays, it is very 
likely that the chance of seeing her child 





elevated to the highest level of the social 
ladder would have been too much for her 
also, and turned her head a little. But 
whenever the idea glanced across her 
mind, as it was bound to do sometimes, if 
from nothing more than the discourses of 
Rintoul, she had but to look at the rounded 
outlines of her little hero, and all these 
visions dispersed inalaugh. To imagine 
him a bridegroom, not to say Edith’s 
bridegroom, affected her with a sense of 
the ludicrous which it was beyond her 
power to restrain. 

But this was extremely foolish, as every- 
body will perceive ; and it was with avery 
different eye that Lord Lindores contem- 
plated the frequent presence of this above- 
all-competitors-desirable young man. It 
was not only that he was a duke’s son, 
though that in itself was much, but he 
was the son of a duke who was a Cabinet 
minister, and eminently qualified to help 
on the scheme of ambition which inspired 
the Scotch earl. His Grace knew the 
gain it would be to replace the Tory who 
had sat for Dee-and-Donshire for years 
with an out-and-out partisan of the exist- 
ing government; and there could be little 
doubt that he would appreciate the expe- 
diency of increasing the importance of 
any family to which his own should be- 
come allied. And then the prospects 
which would open before Edith were such 
as to dazzle any beholder. If her father 
had ever felt that he was to blame in re- 
spect to his eldest daughter, here was 
something which surely would make 
amends for all. Millefleurs was no rustic 
bully, no compound of a navvy and a 
squire, but the quintessence of English 
gentlemanhood, good-hearted, clever in 
his way, universally popular, the sort of 
man whom, irrespective of all worldly 
advantages, a father would be glad to 
trust his child’s happiness to. The idea 
that any reasonable objection could be 
grounded upon his appearance would have 
irritated Lord Lindores beyond all self- 
control. His appearance! he was not a 
hunchback, nor deaf, nor dumb, nor 
blind. Short of that, what on earth did 
it matter how a man looked? And no 
doubt Lord Lindores was in the right. 
But in reality, that which put all idea of 
him asa lover out of the mind of Lady 
Lindores and Edith was not any objection 
to his appearance, but the mere fact of 
his appearance, his boyish looks, his con- 
tour, his aspect of almost childhood. As 
has been said, when the suggestion was 
presented to her mind that Millefleurs 
might have “intentions” in respect to 
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Edith, Lady Lindores the next time she 
saw him laughed. ‘ What is the joke?” 
he had said to her half-a-dozen times ; and 
she had answered, “ There is no joke, 
only a ludicrous suggestion.” ‘ About 
me, perhaps,” he said once, reducing her 
to great embarrassment. But she man- 
aged to elude his observation; and to 
Edith, fortunately, the idea never oc- 
curred at all. She declared herself to be 
very fond of him; she said there was no 
one so nice; she brightened when he 
came in, and listened to his chatter with 
unfailing pleasure. She said there was 
nobody she would miss so much when she 
went home. When he had complained 
that he had never been in Scotland, she 
said, ‘‘ You must come to Lindores.” It 
was she, indeed, who gave the invitation. 
The earl, who had not quite ventured 
upon this strong step, was present and 
heard her say it, and opened his eyes wide 
in admiration. What did itmean? Was 
it that these two had engaged them- 
selves secretly without saying anything 
to father or mother? or did it mean noth- 
ing at all—the mere foolishness of a girl 
who did not care for, nay, did not even 
think for a moment, what people would 
Say? 

For the brief little weeks of the season 
flitted quickly away, and the date fixed for 
their departure drew near rapidly. By 
this time Millefleurs had got to be exceed- 
ingly intimate with the family. He went 
and came almost as he pleased, sometimes 
offering himself, sometimes coming into 
luncheon without that ceremony, — always 
with something to do for them, or some- 
thing to say to them, which linked one day 
to another. This was much, but it was 
not all that was wanted. Rintoul, looking 
on with eyes enlightened by that knowl- 
edge he had acquired of what “ the fellows 
would say,” did not feel half satisfied. 
He was the anxious member of the party. 
Even Lord Lindores, whose friends at 
the clubs discussed such matters less 
perhaps than the young men, and whose 
interests were more political, was not so 
alive to all the risks and all the changes 
of opinion as was Rintoul. He was nerv- 
ous above measure about this business of 
Edith’s. He even took his mother to 
task about it during the last week of their 
Stay intown. “Isn’t that fellow coming 
to the point ?” he said. 

“ What fellow, and what point?” said 
Lady Lindores. It must be acknowl- 
edged that if ever a young man anxious 
for the true interests of his family was 
tried by the ignorance and stupidity — not 
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to say callousness —of his relations, 
Rintoul was that man. 

“ Look here, mother,” he said, exasper- 
ated; “just think for a moment what 
people will say, and ask yourself how you 
will like it. They will say Millefleurs has 
been amusing himself all this time, and 
never meant anything. I make no doubt 
that they say it already. He has been 
amusing himself —exposing her to all 
sorts of remarks; and then the end will 
come, and he will leave her Alanté 7a.” 

“ Rintoul,” said his mother, reddening 
with anger, “this one idea of yours makes 
you absurd. Who is it that has it in his 
power to leave Edith p/anté /a ? To think 
that I should be forced to use such words ! 
If you mean to make me uncomfortable 
about that boy x 

“ He is no more a boy than I am, moth- 
er. I warned you of that. He knows 
very well what he is about. He has had 
the pleasure of your society, and he has 
enjoyed it all and amused himself very 
much. But he doesn’t mean to commit 
himself. Do you think I don’t know what 
people say? I don’t mean that it is 
Edith’s fault, or even your fault, mother ; 
only, some women know how to manage. 
It is athing that never could happen with 
some people. You will see, unless you 
exert yourself, that the last day will come, 
and you will be just where you were. I 
don’t know whether staying a week or two 
longer would do any good,” he added rue- 
fully. “If there is the chance that it 
might bring him tothe point, there is also 
the chance that people would divine your 
motive, and say that was why you were 
staying on. Don’t you think you could 
put a little steam on, when the result is 
so important, and bring him to the 
point?” 

“Steam on! Do you mean to insult me, 
Rintoul?” his mother cried. 

But this was too much for the young 
man, who felt himself to be the only one 
of the family to whom the true position of 
affairs was apparent. “ Ifyou cannot un- 
derstand me, mother, I can’t say anything 
more,” he said, feeling as if he could al- 
most have cried over her callousness. 
Why was it that nobody but he would see 
how serious the situation was ? 

All this time, however, while Mille- 
fleurs was frequenting the house almost 
daily, Lady Lindores’s perception had 
been partly confused by the effort it cost 
her to avoid being drawn into what she 
felt must be an unnecessary confidential 
disclosure to Beaufort of the history of 
the family since they last met. Beaufort 
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did not insist upon accompanying his 
charge —for such, more or less, Mille- 
fleurs was, his family being too much 
alarmed lest he shed Geeagies again, to 
leave him without this species of surveil- 
lance, whieh the good-natured young fel- 
low allowed to be perfectly natural, and 
neither resisted nor resented; but he 
came sometimes, and he never relin- 
quished his appeal to Lady Lindores. 
He was not posing in any attitude of a 
heart-broken lover. Even to her he ex- 
pressed no despair. He took his life 
gravely, but not without cheerfulness, and 
had, she felt almost with alittle pique, got 
over it, and been able to put Carry-out of 
his life. But he wanted to know: that 
seemed all that was left of the old ro- 
mance. He wanted to be told how it had 
happened — how his love had been lost 
to him. It did not seem to be resentment 
or indignation that moved him, but a seri- 
ous kind of interest. And strangely 
enough it seemed to Lady Lindores that 
he did not want to avoid her, or keep out 
of hearing of the name of the girl who had 
forsaken him. He seemed to like herself, 
Carry’s mother, as well as ever, and to 
regard Edith with the same elder-broth- 
erly air which had pleased her so much in 
the old days. Between the inquiring 
countenance which seemed without ceas- 


ing to ask an explanation from her, and 
the prattle of Millefleurs, which ran on in 
a pleasant stream, and to which it seemed 
so ridiculous to attach any serious mean- 
ing, Lady Lindores was kept in a perplex- 
ity and harassment of mind which took 
away altogether her pleasure in society at 


the end of their stay in London. After 
her impatient rejection of Rintoul’s coun- 
sels, she began to consider them, as was 
natural; and much as all the particulars 
of the chasse aux maris disgusted her, she 
came at length, against her will, to recog- 
nize that there was something in what he 
said. “I have been imprudent, as usual,” 
she said to herself. Alas that all the 
natural proceedings of life should be 
hampered by these rules of prudence ! — 
these perpetual previsions of what might 
happen, to which she felt it was impossi- 
ble she could ever bow her spirit. But 
the idea that it would be said that a boy 
like Millefleurs had “amused himself” 
with her daughter —that he had loved 
and ridden away —that Edith, her high- 
spirited, pure-minded girl, had been left 
planté la4—broke over Lady Lindores 
like a wave of passionate feeling: the sug- 

estion was intolerable andodious. This 

appened when Millefleurs was in the 
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room with her, in full tide of talk, and 
entirely at his ease. The sudden sensa- 
tion disclosed itself in a flush of color 
mounting in a moment to her very hair. 
Intolerable! The thought was so odious 
that she started to her feet and walked to 
the open window, as if the change of po- 
sition would throw it off — and also, suffo- 
cated as she felt by that sudden fier 
breath, to get fresh air, lest she whoa | 
as said, make an exhibition of her- 
self. 

“You are ill, Lady Lindores,” cried 
Millefleurs. Those little beady eyes of 
his saw everything. He ran forward to 
support her (he was just up to her shoul- 
der), putting forward a reclining chair 
with one hand, picking up a bottle of eau- 
de-Cologne with the other. He had all 
his wits about him. “I am used to it, 
Sometimes my mother se ¢rouve mal in 
the same way. It will pass over,” he said 
encouragingly to Edith, who, unused to 
anything of the kind, started up in alarm. 
“ Dear Lady Lindores, put yourself here.” 

“Tam not ill,” she said almost angrily. 
“Pray do not make any—fuss. How 
rude I am! but there is nothing the mat- 
ter with me, I assure you. The room is 
warm, that is all.” 

Millefleurs looked at her curiously. 
He put down the eau-de-Cologne, and 
took his hand from the chair. For a mo- 
ment he seemed about to speak, but then 
stood aside more serious than his wont. 
In terror lest he should have divined her 
thoughts, Lady Lindores returned to her 
seat, calming herself down with an effort, 
and made the best attempt she could to 
resume their easy conversation of the 
moment before. She was vexed beyond 
measure when Edith, a short time after, 
left the room to go and look for something 
which Millefleurs was anxious to see. He 
took instant advantage of the opportunity 
thus afforded him. ‘“ Lady Lindores,” he 
said, with that serious air as of a candid 
child, going up to her, “ you are not ill, 
but you are vexed and angry, and it is 
something about me.” 

“About you, Lord Millefleurs! how 
could that be?-—— you have never given 
me the least occasion to be angry.” 

“That is why,” he said gravely. “I 
see it all. You have nothing to find fault 
with. I am quite innocent and harmless, 
yet I am in the way, and you do not know 
how to teil me so. For my part, I have 
been so happy here that I have forgotten 
all sorts of precautions. One does not 
think of precautions when one is happy. 
Dear Lady Lindores, you shall tell me 
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exactly what I ought to do, and I will do 
it. I have all my life been guided by 
women. I have such faith in a lady’s in- 
stinct. I might be confused, perhaps, in 
my own case, but you will hit upon the 
right thing. Speak to me freely, I shall 
understand you at a word,” the droll little 
hero said. Now Lady Lindores was ina 
strait as serious as she had ever expe- 
rienced in her life; but when she glanced 
up at him, and saw the gravity upon his 
baby face, his attitude of chubby atten- 
tion, such a desire to laugh seized her, 
that it was all she could do by main force 
to keep her gravity. This insensibly 
relaxed the tension, and restored her to 
her usual self-command. Still there was 
no denying that the situation was a very 
peculiar one, and his request for guidance 
the strangest possible. She answered 
hurriedly, in the confusion of her mingled 
feelings, — 

“TI don’t know what there is to do, 
Lord Millefleurs, or how I can advise 
you. A sudden want of breath —a con- 
sciousness all at once that it is a very 
warm morning, — what can that have to 
do with you?” 

“You will not tell me, then?” he said, 
with an air half disappointed, half im- 
ploring. 

“There is nothing to tell. Here is 
Edith. For heaven’s sake, not another 
word!” said Lady Lindores, in alarm. 
She did not perceive that she betrayed 
herself in this very anxiety that her 
daughter should suspect nothing. He 
looked at her very curiously once more, 
studying her face, her expression, even 
the nervousness of the hand with which 
she swept her dress out of her way. He 
was a young man full of experiences, 
knowing all the ways of women. How 
far she was sincere — how far this might 
be alittle scheme, a device for his instruc- 
tion, so that he might see what was ex- 
pected of him without any self-betrayal 
on the lady’s part — was what be wanted 
to know. Had it been so, he would at 
once have understood his vé/e. It is 
usual to say that simplicity and sincer- 
ity are to the weriditned much more 
difficult to understand than art; but there 
is something still more difficult than 
these. ‘Pure no-meaning puzzles more 
than wit.” Though Lady Lindores had 
far more meaning in her than nine-tenths 
of her contemporaries, she was in this one 
case absolutely incomprehensible from 
want of meaning. She had no more 
notion than a child what to do, or even 
what she wished to be done. If this 





” 
little chubby fellow asked Edith to marry 
him, her mother believed that the girl 
would laugh in his face. There could 
be no question of Edith marrying him. 
But what then? Was Edith to be held up 
before the whole world (according to Rin- 
toul’s version) as the plaything of this 
little marquis, as having failed to catch 
him, as being p/anté 7a. She was in the 
most painful dilemma, not knowing any 
more than a child how to get out of it. 
She gave him a look which was almost 
pathetic in its incompetency. Lady Lin- 
dores was full of intellect — she was what 
is called a very superior woman ; but no- 
body would have been more stupid, more 
absolutely without any power of invention 
in this crisis, which had never come 
within the range of her calculations, which 
she had not been able to foresee. 

And that same afternoon Beaufort came 
by himself, and was admitted, no one else 
being in the drawing-room — no one to 
shield the poor lady, who could not help 
remembering that this stranger was the 
man to whom she had once given a moth- 
er’s kiss, receiving him as ason. He did 
not forget it either. He held her hand 
when she gave it him, and sat down by 
her with an expression of satisfaction 
which she was very far from sharing. 
“ At last I find you alone,” he said, with 
a sigh of content. Poor Lady Lindores 
had already been so greatly tried this 
morning, that she felt unable to keep up 
the strain. Why should she be forced to 
put on so many semblances? 

“Mr. Beaufort,” she cried, “I cannot 
pretend to be glad to see you alone, Can- 
not you understand? You have been 
wronged,— we have treated you badly,— 
they say it is the injured person who is 
always most ready to forgive; but do not 
ask me to go into a matter which I have 
tried all these years to forget.” 

“And yet,” he said gently, “I do not 
mean to reproach you, Lady Lindores.” 

“ That may be; I donot know that you 
have much occasion to reproach me. You 
were not yourself, perhaps, so much in ear- 
nest. No— I mean no reproach either ; 
but you are a man of your century too, 
according to the usual slang. You don’t 
force events, or do what is impossible. 
Men used to do so in the old days.” 

He listened to her in silence, bowing 
his head two or three times. ‘1 accept 
your reproof,” he said, a faint color com- 
ing over his face. “Iam glad you have 
made it —it helps me to understand. 
Lady Lindores, there is something else I 
want to speak to you about. Lord Lin- 
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dores has invited me, with Millefleurs, in 
August ee 

“With Millefleurs, in August? Has 
he asked Lord Millefleurs in August?” 
Lady Lindores cried. 

This was a great blow to Beaufort’s 
self-opinion. He had thought, naturally, 
that the embarrassment of his appear- 
ance as a visitor would have overweighed 
everything else. He grew more red this 
time, with the irritated shame which fol- 
lows a slight. 

“Certainly he has asked him. It is 
ridiculous that a young man so entirely 
able to take care of himself should have 
any one in charge of him; but as the 
duke has implored me to keep his son 
company —— -Here is my situation, Lady 
Lindores. God knows I would not thrust 
myself where I might — where I should 
be —I mean to cause the faintest embar- 
rassment to — any one.” 

“ Mr. Beaufort,” cried Lady Lindores, 
“do not come, either of you! —oh, never 
mind what I mean. What is the use of 
going over that old ground? It would 
cause embarrassment—to me if to no 
one else. And Lord Millefleurs — what 
does he want at Lindores? Let him stay 
away ; persuade him to stay away.” 

“But that is settled without any power 
of interference on my part. Of course 
he thought you were aware. For myself, 
I am ready to give up my own prospects, 
to sacrifice anything — rather than to give 
you a moment’s anxiety.” 

Lady Lindores gazed at him for a mo- 
ment with wide-open eyes, like a creature 
at bay. Then she let her hands fall on 
her lap. “It is I that need to be guided 
what to do,” she said, with a sigh; * they 
are too many for me. Oh, Edward! had 
we but remained poor and obscure, as we 
were when you knew us ” She put 
out her hand instinctively, with a kind of 
involuntary appeal. He took it, going 
upon his knees with that movement, 
equally involuntary, which deep emotion 
suggests, and put it to his lips. They 
were both overcome by a sudden flood of 
old sympathy, old communion. “ Has 
Carry forgotten me altogether — alto- 
gether? Is she happy? God bless her!” 
he said. 

It was in this attitude that Edith, com- 
ing in suddenly, surprised these two im- 
prudent people. She gave acry of amaze- 
ment, and, Lady Lindores thought, re- 
proach. ‘Mother! Edward!” The old 
name came to her lips, too, in the sudden 
shock. 

“ Edith,” Lady Lindores cried, “ your 
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father has invited him with Lord Mille- 
fleurs to Lindores.” 

“ But I will do nothing save as you ad- 
vise,” said Beaufort, rising to his feet. 

Then the mother and the daughter con- 
sulted each other with their eyes. “ Of 
course he will — not ” Edith stopped 
and faltered. She had begun almost with 
passion; but she was made to break off 
by the warning in her mother’s eyes. 
Lady Lindores, too, had gone through a 
shock and panic; but now all the second- 
ary elements came in —all those compli- 
cations which take truth out of life. 





From Chambers’ Journal. na 
SNAKE-ANECDOTES. 


IN TWO PARTS, 


PART IIL. 


ON one occasion, when I arrived in 
England, as a porter was removing my 
things from the ship, a custom-house officer 
at the dock-gates, impelled by curiosity, in- 
sisted on opening one of my boxes. There 
was not the slightest reason for his doing 
so; all my boxes had been duly examined 
at the baggage warehouse, the pass-ticket 
signed, and this particular one labelled 
“ Live Animals ;” but he had aright to do 
so, and would do so, and did so, and was 
bitten in the hand by a snake. I was on 
board my ship at the time, and was sent 
forin hot haste. Now, I have suffered so 
much from meddlesome and vexatious 
custom-house officials, that I was not at 
all sorry to hear of the occurrence, and re- 
solved that it should be a lesson to the 
man and a standard warning to his fellows. 
They all knew me, in this port ; they knew 
that I was no smuggler; but they knew, 
also, that I brought tropical animals home 
with me, for the safety of which it was of 
the highest importance that they should 
reach their destination as soon as possible. 
And the consequence was that the truck 
containing them was frequently stopped in 
its progress by somebody on the look-out 
for it, and delayed on some pretext or 
other until black-mail had been extorted. 

When I reached the dock-gate, I found 
the victim lying on the ground, half sup- 
ported by a policeman, and surrounded 
by an agitated crowd. He was pallid, 
and covered with a cold perspiration, 
speechless, faint, and almost fulseless, 
his lips white, and his features contracted 
into an expression of intense anxiety. 





* For heaven’s sake, give him some- 
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thing quick, sir,” said the policeman, “ or 
he’ll be gone!” 

“I can’t help it,” I replied; “he had 
no right to open my box; and I refuse to 
be responsible. He must stand the con- 
sequences. I can do nothing for him!” 

A cry of horror and indignation burst 
from the crowd; but I was obstinate. In 
vain they begged, prayed, entreated me 
to “give him something.” If I didn’t, 
the man would die. I didn’t care; serve 
him right. If I had not retreated to the 
ship, I believe they would have pitched 
me into the dock. The unhappy minion 
of the revenue was put into a cab more 
dead than alive, and taken to the hospital, 
where the house-surgeon carefully exam- 
ined his hand, and laughed at him. He 
had a terrible fright; du¢ the snake was a 
harmless one. 

A sort of converse case to this proves 
how necessary it is to study these reptiles 
attentively before venturing on liberties 
with them. There are two brilliant-col- 
ored snakes, common in South America, 
which resemble each other so closely that 
it requires some experience to distinguish 
them apart; even when compared to- 
gether, the difference is not readily per- 
ceptible to an unpractised eye. Both are 
loosely known as coral snakes; but one 
(Elaps lemntscatus) is venomous, while 
the other (Oxyrhopus doliatus) is quite in- 
nocent. I had shown a specimen of the 
latter to a friend, who, without having 
“ gone in” for them scientifically, has not 
that horror of snakes which most people 
have, and he had taken it in his hands 
without fear, on my assuring him that its 
bite could do him no injury. Some time 
afterwards he obtained possession of an 
£Llaps which, deceived by the resemblance, 
he actually handled and exhibited to his 
acquaintances for several weeks as harm- 
less, until I met him, and demonstrated 
his error by opening the serpent’s mouth 
and showing him its fangs. Luckily for 
him, he had not kept the creature suffi 
ciently warm to develop its full activity ; 
otherwise, it would inevitably have bitten 
him. 

I frequently make use of my tame boas 
and pythons, and less frequently smaller 
snakes, in the performance of a little 
amateur conjurii.g, of which I am rather 
fond, and for which they are exactly fitted. 
“Not only does the presence of a living 
serpent create a sort of atmosphere of 
traditional magic and sorcery in itself — 
not only does the possibility of such a 
thing being hidden somewhere deter an 
audience from wishing to examine any 


piece of apparatus with too close scrutiny, 
but they Jie concealed in such a small 
space, that they may be carried about 
much more conveniently than the rabbits, 
guinea-pigs, and doves commonly em- 
ployed for the purpose. My two pythons, 
each about eight feet long, and a boa a 
trifle smaller, come out of a borrowed hat 
which would seem absurdly insufficient to 
hold one of them, to those unacquainted 
with their nature and habits; and I can 
go down among my audience and “ pro- 
duce” more moccasin, banded, garter, 
whip, rat, and grass snakes than they 
would credit me with holding, if I were 
hollowed out inside for the purpose. I 
manage it in this way. About an hour 
before the performance, I put a hot plate, 
covered with a piece of flannel, into their 
cage. This they very soon find out, and 
get on it, though their cageis always kept 
warm enough; for they love any amount 
of heat. The surface of the plate being 
of such a size that it shall be small in pro- 
portion to the snake or snakes, they coil 
themselves up tightly on it, to get the full 
benefit of the warmth; and I secure them 
in this position just before I want them, 
by quietly turning up the flannel all round 
and reeving a pointed bit of whalebone 
through it immediately above the snake 
body. Thus I have it in a bag of con- 
venient shape, and the smallest possible 
capacity —as it would be impossible to 
force it into one of ten times the size; 
on withdrawing the whalebone, the con- 
tained reptile, having found the restraint 
irksome, is ready to expand to a most 
astonishing extent. The large ones I 
generally introduce all together into a hat 
from the servante or hidden shelf, at the 
back of a table or chair; while the small 
ones are concealed, singly or in couples, 
under the waistcoat, and in the numerous 
pockets and frofondes which go to make 
up a modern conjuror’s dress-coat. Some- 
times, when I have not sufficient time be- 
forehand to coax them into bags, I fill the 
“gold-fish globes ” with them, and use the 
same india-rubber covers to secure them 
as are employed in that trick, producing 
them from under a cloth in precisely the 
same way. 

In the summer of 1880 I got a nasty 
squeeze from a big python in the Jardin 
Zoologique at Antwerp, which laid me up 
for several days. I had observed this 
snake, a female, about fourteen feet long, 
in one of the dens, and from the white 
efflorescence about her lips, knew that 
she was suffering from caries of the jaw 
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so fatal to snakes in confinement; and 
having pointed this out to M. Vekemann, 
the resident director, I obtained his per- 
mission to make trial of an ointment 
which I believed I had found efficacious 
in the early stage of the disease among 
my own snakes. The four reptile dens 
in the lion-house at Antwerp are not so 
commodious as those in the London gar- 
dens, notably in the absence of proper 
tanks, but are extremely “ pretty ” — lots 
of artificial rockwork framing a large mir- 
ror at the back, which has a very natural 
effect; so that what the poor snakes lack 
in water they make up for in looking-glass. 
I came on the following morning, armed 
with my ointment; but the lady had be- 
taken herself into a crevice of the rocks, 
where one could scarcely catch sight of 
her, much less get at her. There were 
other pythons in the cage, some of them 
nearly twenty feet long, some not more 
than five or six; but though they project- 
ed their heads and commenced to hiss, 
they did not attempt to attack; and the 
keeper —an intelligent man, who spoke 
French — said they would not come at us 
if we did not touch them. A little one 
jumped harmlessly at my leg as I stepped 
over him. For three days the pythoness 
remained in her rocky or rather her plas- 
tery retreat; but on the fourth I caught 
sight of her at the very top of the cage, 
and at once climbed up and brought her 
down. The poor thing’s mouth was in a 
worse state than I had anticipated. She 
came down quietly enough, and though 
nervous, was not spiteful, and allowed 
me to handle her. 

Now, as ill-luck would have it, the reg- 
ular keeper was absent on this particular 
morning, and his place was filled for the 
time by another from some other part of 
the Gardens, who spoke nothing but Flem- 
ish, of which tongue I am as profoundly 
ignorant as he most certainly was of the 
creatures under his temporary charge. | 
went into the den with him, taking it 
for granted, of course, that he was ac- 
customed to snakes, and gave him the 
box of ointment to hold until I was 
ready to use it. WhenI had brought the 
pythoness fairly down to the floor, I griped 
her hard by the neck, which had the 
effect —as 1 intended it to have, and as 
it always has with snakes — of making her 
open her mouth. I pressed her head 
away from me at the same time, to pre- 
vent her catching hold of any part of my 
clothing, in her efforts to bite. In her 
fright and rage, she drew her body up 
across my back, and twisted her tail round 


and round my other arm. All that I now 
required of the keeper was, by teasing or 
pinching her here and there, or by un- 
winding the tail when necessary, to cause 
her to shift her coils constantly, and pre- 
vent her resting long enough on one spot 
to apply undue pressure. My face I 
could protect for myself with the left 
hand. This I concluded he understood, 
as a matter of course. I turned round to 
make a sign to him to be ready and to 
give me the ointment, when, judge of my 
dismay as I caught sight of his- stolid 
face, with a sort of dull, impartial interest 
on it, looking at me through the glass in 
front, and the door closed on the outside! 
He had got frightened by the noise of the 
other pythons, and had quietly gone out 
again. 

I was about to make an impatient ges- 
ture, when in that same instant the ser- 
pent tightened on me so suddenly and 
violently that I momentarily lost con- 
sciousness. I then found myself stag- 
gering about the den, fighting for life. [ 
expected to feel my ribs give way every 
moment, yet my chief fear at the time 
was of falling through the glass. I pushed 
the reptile’s head away from me with all 
my might, lest it should cross my breast, 
and I can remember catching sight of 
myself, a mulberry-colored figure, in the 
mirror. I knew, too, that I was trampling 
about over the other pythons, who, furious 
at the disturbance, were now darting 
about the den above and all around me in 
every direction; and I exerted every en- 
ergy to keep my feet, for I had presence 
of mind enough left to know that if I 
went down it would be all over with me. 
The heat was stifling. I could bear it no 
longer; the cage spun madly round and 
round before my eyes, and everything 
seemed to flame and roar. I let go the 
head. The snake twisted sharply back 
over my right shoulder close to my face, 
but did not bite me, and slid off on to the 
ground. I just recollect falling against 
the door with outstretched hands, but 
nothing more until I found myself sitting 
on the steps outside, coughing violently, 
while the phlegmatic keeper was putting 
a hot key down my back, for some occult 
reason. I brought up a little blood, and 
drank a little brandy, after which I soon 
got better; but I was not well enough to 
walk home, and the bruise in my side did 
not fade for many aday. I suppose the 
whole affair did not last more than a few 
seconds, but I found it quite long enough. 
Fortunately, the snake had only a small 





part of her body across my left side and 
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back ; had she encircled me with a whole 
coil, I should have been crushed like an 
eggshell. 

Curiously enough, my left arm was 

quite paralyzed, and I did not fully re- 
cover the use of it for a week. I did not 
know it at the time, but she‘must have 
pressed her tail under my armpit, and so 
compressed the nerves. The accident 
was one of the stupidest and most pre- 
ventable in the world, and was entirely 
owing to my taking the wrong man into 
the cage to assist me. I may add that I 
went in some days later with the proper 
keeper, and performed the operation, not 
only without danger, but without the least 
difficulty. 
That serpents may be discriminately 
affectionate towards individuals, beyond 
the mere instinctive absence of fear, 
every one who has kept them must know. 
To those who have not, I should be happy 
to allow my own pets to prove their case. 
Can a snake have sufficient intelligence 
to be jealous? Jealousy is perhaps the 
nearest approach to a rational attribute, 
showing some mental process of logical 
inference or deduction, which animals 
evince. I don’t press the point, but 
merely give the fact that Totsey, my boa, 
one of the gentlest and best-tempered of 
snakes, who lives in a cage at perfect 
peace with two pythons, an anaconda, a 
rat-snake, a wasp-snake, and_ several 
others, will invariably bite them, if I take 
them up when she is on my shonlder. 

With regard to snake-bites, I have had 
some which were serious enough certainly, 
of which I may perhaps give an account 
at some future date, when I publish in 
detail the experiments in pursuit of which 
they were voluntarily received. 


From All The Year Round. 
A CAT’S-PAW. 
A STORY IN TWO CHAPTERS, 


CHAPTER II. 
THE CAT’S-PAW. 


Mrs. ARMYTAGE’S lodgings consisted 
of the bow-windowed drawing-room floor 
of a house exactly opposite Mr. Mitford’s, 
and she and Millicent Orme met every 
day for the walks and talks that are so 
dear to young-lady friendship. The pretty 
widow passed a good deal of time in writ- 
ing, and always posted her letters herself. 
This done she was at leisure, and though 





she frequently lamented the delay in the 
arrival of her friend Mrs. Temple, she 
seemed to like her quarters very well. 
She also lamented the delay in the arrival 
from India of some papers which were 
essential to the clearing-up of the matters 
about which she was consulting Mr. Mit- 
ford. She was not altogether so cheerful 
when she was alone as she showed her- 
self in the little society of friends; she 
gave way to a good deal of impatience 
then, and strange to say, the object of her 
most irritable remarks, made to herself, 
was Mr. Mitford. Her flirtation with 
Frederick was progressing as favorably 
as she could have desired if she had been 
in earnest about it. 

The dangerous delights of lawn-tennis, 
the perils of evening walks, and the seduc- 
tions of musical teas had each and all 
done their worst for poor Frederick Orme. 
He presented to all eyes, except those of 
his uncle’s, before whom he took thor- 
oughly good care not to betray himself, 
the supremely ridiculous spectacle of a 
very young man helplessly in love with a 
woman older than himself, and versed in 
the ways of a world of which he knows 
nothing. 

Mrs. Armytage was very ingenious in 
devising experiments of a graceful kind 
upon the submission of her slaves, which 
did not hurt the pride of the subjugated, 
or render them ridiculous; her methods 
were like those of the cotillon of the im- 
perial régime as applied to the game of 
forfeits. Frederick Orme was her favor- 
ite “subject,” and she had every reason 
to be pleased with the success of her ex- 
periments in his case, for he had respond- 
ed to them with a dog-like obedience. 

“ T wonder what your silly brother takes 
that woman’s age to be?” said Millicent’s 
curate, who could not bear Mrs. Armye- 
tage. “She’s thirty, you know, at the 
least.” 

“Thirty! What can you be thinking 
of? Sheis not twenty-four — she told me 
so herself, and Fred is two-and-twenty,” 
replied the loyal Millicent, armed with 
unusual boldness on her friend’s behalf. 

“ Ah well, it does not matter,” rejoined 
the curate, “for she is only making a fool 
of him anyhow.” 

And then the reverend gentleman turned 
the conversation to more personally in- 
teresting matters, entertaining a sound 
conviction that to begin with, Mrs. Ar- 
mytage had found a fool ready made in 
his brother-in-law elect. 

Whatever the pretty widow had in her 
mind respecting Frederick Orme, it cer- 
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tainly was not marrying him, and she 
began to be aware that it would be awk- 
ward for her if he, fortified by his natural 
conceit and all the encouragement which 
their present relation conveyed, were to 
propose to her. She did not feel confi- 
dent that she should be able to “keep it 
off” much longer, and for some hidden 
reason her irritation against Mr. Mitford, 
disguised under an almost caressing 
amiability, increased daily. Mrs. Army- 
tage was of a decidedly inquisitive turn 
of mind; she liked to see all there was to 
be seen, and early in their acquaintance 
she had made Frederick take her into Mr. 
Mitford’s second room, and show her the 
lower office. She had ascended the little 
staircase, examined the shelves that 
lined the railed gallery on one side of the 
clerks’ room, learned the trick of the lock 
of the private door which gave admit- 
tance to the upper rooms, and declared 
to her guide in this surreptitious visit 
(which she assured Frederick she would 
not, for his sake, divulge even to Milli- 
cent), that she had not previously believed 
there could be so many law-papers in one 
office as must be contained in all those 
wonderful boxes. Frederick smiled as 
he informed her that they had a lot more 
stored away. 

“Elvesden Mine, Twynham Colliery, 
Croft Estate — that means Mr. Mallison’s 
affairs, | suppose,” said the pretty widow, 
fluttering airily before the iron shelves. 
“ And, of course, it is full up to the very 
top.” 

She tapped it lightly with her taper 
fingers and made a pretence of lifting the 
lid. 

“ Don’t know, I’m sure,” said Freder- 
ick. ‘ The governor keeps all the Malli- 
son business in his own hands.” 

“ What does the tidy little number, at 
the left corner of every box, mean?” 

“ That’s a guide to the key. The gov- 
ernor is the soul of method; each key 
has a number on a little ivory label, and 
they are all kept in the safe; there’s a 
special rack for them.” 

“Indeed. Well, I’ve seen all there is 
to be seen, I think, and I am glad I shall 
not have to pass the best part of my life 
in a lawyer’s office.” 

The next day Mrs. Armytage called, in 
business hours, and had an interview 
with Mr. Mitford. This was the first oc- 
casion on which the lawyer detected any 
silliness about his client, but he could not 
but think the request she came to prefer 
rather a weak one. It was that he would 
lock up in his iron safe a box of trinkets 





for whose safety she had suddenly become 
alarmed. He consented kindly, but he 
laughed at her in a benign way, said no 
one ever lost anything in Bassett by 
household or other thieves, and added 
that she must not take it into her head 
to want the box at unreasonable hours. 
She threw a touching look of sad and 
gentle reproach into her dark eyes as che 
said, — 

“Dear Mr. Mitford, you forget my 
mourning dress!” The worthy lawyer 
felt positively ashamed of himself. 

“ Pray forgive me,” he said. “I did 
forget fora moment. Now give me this 
precious deposit ; I promise you it shall 
be perfectly secure.” 

Here Mrs. Armytage again suggested 
to Mr. Mitford the possibility of her be- 
ing only a silly woman, after all, for she 
said, in her childlike and bewitching way, 

“Oh, do let me put the box into the 
safe with my own hands. I never saw the 
inside of an iron safe in my life; I sup- 
pose it’s full of gold and silver.” 

Mr. Mitford laughed, unlocked the safe 
—the mechanism of the lock delighted 
her, it was so clever, she said, so infalli- 
ble — displayed the neatly arranged con- 
tents —she was surprised there was so 
little money —and told her she might 
choose a spot for her trinket-box. She 
hesitated prettily, laid it on the central 
shelf, removed it to the upper one, and 
finally placed it well back in a corner, 
laughingly remarking that her arm could 
hardly reach so far. Then she clapped her 
hands gleefully, and said, — 

“ Lock it up, lock it up; I’m sure you 
won’t want to open it any more to-day. 
Do let me see the great lock work so eas-_ 
ily.” . 

As Mr. Mitford closed the safe a knock 
at the door announced a fresh claimant 
for his attention. Mrs. Armytage prompt- 
ly and gracefully withdrew. 

The long summer day was drawing in; 
the pleasant Saturday afternoon had seen 
the young people of Bassett of all sorts 
and conditions out enjoying themselves, 
and the new tennis-lawn at the Croft pre- 
sented a pretty spectacle, occupied by the 
devotees of the game and the favored on- 
lookers. 

A tea-party, given by Mrs. Orme, at 
which the curate was expected to assist, 
was to wind up the day. Mrs. Armytage 
was among the lookers-on. She did not 
like exertion, and she knew that to play 
tennis would be becoming neither to her- 
self nor to her widow’s weeds; but she 
did the business of spectator very grace- 
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fully. Besides this she contrived to keep 
Frederick Orme from making her and 
himself undesirably conspicuous by his 
devotion, while she gave him encourage- 
ment in the feeling from which that de- 
votion sprang, with cleverness that a 
practitioner in the fine art of coquetry on 
a much less obscure stage might have 
envied. She looked very handsome and 
animated; but yet Millicent Orme, who, 
if not the wisest of girls, was quick to 
observe in the case of any one for whom 
she cared, had wondered more than once, 
when for the moment neither the game 
nor the curate absorbed her wholly, 
whether anything was wrong with “ Min- 
nie.” (They had got to Christian names 
by this time.) She had occasional fits of 
one and there was a feverish fretful- 
ness about her gaiety. Millicent had 
asked her friend whether anything ailed 
her, and had been told not to mind, that it 
was only a headache. But the headache 
did not go off, and a full hour before any 
one else thought of leaving the tennis- 
ground Mrs. Armytage asked Frederick 
Orme if he would “mind” taking aer 
back to Bassett, as she felt “ quite ill.” 

“Mind!” Well, there is no need to 
dwell upon Frederick’s feelings. Mr. 
Guppy has expressed them in the immor- 
tal saying, “* There are chords.” 

“ Let us slip quietly away,” whispered 
Mrs. Armytage. ‘ No one will notice us, 
and an hour’s rest before tea will set me 
all right.” 

They slipped away, and walked slowly 
towards the town. Mrs. Armytage did 
not try to talk, and once or twice she 
shivered perceptibly. Her companion 
was all attention and solicitude; but she 
assured him there was no need for anx- 
iety, and he acknowledged admiringly 
that among her good qualities that -of not 
making a fuss about herself ranked high. 
He was by no means reticent; on the 
contrary, he made undeniable love to 
her; but Mrs. Armytage did not seem to 
object. Indeed, she scarcely heeded him. 

Frederick’s vanity would have been 
‘terribly tried by her manner if it had not 
been for that palliating headache, and the 
cheering remembrance that although 
every other man of the party at the 
Croft would have been as ready to act as 
her escort as he was, she had chosen 
him. 

“Do you know,” she said, when they 
were within a few yards of Mr. Mitford’s 





house, “I think I will ask you to take me 
to your mother’s house. I don’t feel | 


equal to climbing the stairs to my own, 


rooms. I will sit for a while in the hall, 
and you need not let anyone know. You 
have a latch key?” 

Frederick did possess that badge of 
liberty, and he opened the street-door and 
admitted his fair companion, who was 
now pale and slightly breathless, into the 
hall. He placed her in a chair and begged 
her to let him summon his mother. But 
she would not hear of this. 

“Not on any account,” she said ear- 
nestly. “You know how nervous and 
easily upset she is. I will not remain 
here, lest she should come down and get 
a start. Is there anybody in the lower 
office ? 

“No one; the room is quite empty.” 

“ Then I will go in there.” She rose, 
and leaned heavily upon his arm. “ The 
coolness and quiet will do me good.” 

Frederick took her into the clerks’ 
room, and she seated herself close to the 
short staircase, leaning her head wearily 
against the wall. He looked at her un- 
easily; her hurried breathing and varying 
color disturbed him; his usual volubility 
was checked. He stood by her, looking 
very uncomfortable, and fervently wish- 
ing that some one would come that way. 

At length Mrs. Armytage, laying her 
right hand upon his arm, said with a look 
whose efficacy she had often tested : — 

* Dear Mr. Orme, I fear I am very 
troublesome, but you will forgive me. 
The truth is, I do not feel better, and I 
am afraid one of my troublesome fainting- 
fits is coming on. No,no; don’t call any 
one, 1 beg. I am accustomed to dealing 
with them. I know what to do”— all 
this in gasps and with fluttering eyelids 
—“if you would be so kind as to get me 
the only thing that stops them.” 

“Certainly. What is it? Wine— 
brandy ?” 

“ No, no; itis a medicine. Some drops 
prescribed for me bya doctor. I have 
been subject to these attacks. Here is 
the key of my dressing-case,” she added, 
detaching a sinall gilt key from her watch- 
chain. “If you will take this to my maid 
she will give you the bottle.” 

“ But I cannot leave you; I must call 
some one.” 

“ Pray don’t,” she said earnestly. “I 
know the best way to treat myself. If you 
will do exactly as I ask you I shall be all 
right. The bottle is under the first tray 
of my dressing-case.” 

Frederick obeyed her, and his last 
glance showed him her white face and 
closed eyelids as she leaned her head pa- 
tiently against the wall and folded her 
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hands in her lap. In another minute he 
had crossed the street and knocked at the 
hall door opposite. He was not admitted 
until he repeated the summons with some 
vigor and impatience, and then he met 
with an unexpected difficulty. Mrs. Ar- 
mytage’s maid was called down, but she 
proved to be a Frenchwoman, and Fred- 
erick Orme could not speak French. He 
resorted to pantomime; he pointed to 
Mr. Mitford’s house, and said madame 
was there; he imitated the action of drink- 
ing out of an imaginary bottle. During 
this performance the staid person who 
had opened the door to him regarded him 
with amazement, probably under the im- 
pression that he had gone suddenly mad. 
The French maid was bewildered, and 
shook her head and her hands protest- 
ingly. Finally Frederick held up the gilt 
key in one hand and pointed to the stairs 
with the other. The French maid had a 
glimmering of comprehension, and as he 
mounted the stairs unhesitatingly, she 
followed him into her mistress’s sitting- 
room. Frederick looked round, saw a 
box with ormolu edges on a table, and 
proceeded to fit the key to it; but the 
maid shook her head, disappeared through 
the folding-doors which communicated 
with the adjoining room, and returned 
with the dressing-box. Frederick handed 
the key to her, and she unlocked the box, 
wondering at this odd proceeding, but 
supposing Mrs. Armytage had taken a 
fancy to wear some ornament, and been 
too indolent to come and fetch it herself. 
But when Mr. Orme raised the tray, and 
was evidently searching for something, 
she was completely puzzled. There was 
no bottle of drops in the box. 

“Confound it! What shall I do?” 
muttered Frederick. “She has put it 
somewhere else, and this fool of a French- 
woman does not understand me. “ Hi!” 
Here he roared at the startled alien as if 
she were deaf and perversely stupid. 
“ Bot-tel, vous sav-vy! like this, but pet- 
ty,” and he took up a scent-bottle to illus- 
trate his meaning. 

The maid thought for a moment, touched 
her forehead with a finger, exclaimed, 
“ Tiens! j’y suis!” darted through the 
doorway again, and returning, handed 
Frederick a bottle which she took from 
the mantelpiece in the bedroom. 

Frederick Orme looked at the label, 
saw that it was inscribed “ Drops, to 
be taken occasionally,” ran down-stairs, 
opened the door for himself, and hurried 
across the street. His absence had lasted 
at least ten minutes; what had happened 





in the interval? Should he find Mrs. 
Armytage in a dead faint on the floor? 
His latch-key again admitted him. An 
instant took him to the door of the lower 
office, but to his surprise the door did not 
yield to his hand; it was locked on the 
inside! Whatdid this mean? He shook 
the handle and called to Mrs. Armytage, 
but there was no sound for a minute; the 
next he heard steps on the floor, the lock 
was shot back, and Mrs. Armytage stood 
before him. 

“What did you lock the door for?” 
were his first words. 

** Because I was afraid some one might 
come in, and I did not wish anybody but 
you to be aware of my foolish trick of 
faintness. Oh, thank you; that is all 
right.” 

She resumed her seat, and smiled up at 
him bewitchingly. She was still deadly 
pale, and her lips quivered, but her eyes 
were very bright. 

“ There’s a water-bottle and glass on 
the bureau over there. Will you drop 
ten drops very carefully, please? I hardly 
require them, but as you have got them 
for me I will take them.” 

He did as she told him, and as drop 
after drop fell from the rim of the bottle 
under his intent gaze, Mrs. Armytage’s 
bright eyes fixed themselves upon him 
unseen, with a look of keen enquiry and 
suspense, which withdrew itself when the 
tale was completed, and changed to one 
of her customary “ finishers ” as with lan- 
guid grace she took the glass from his 
hand and drank its contents. 

The medicine did its work. In a few 
minutes Mrs. Armytage was quite well; 
her beautiful color was restored, and she 
was more vivacious, more fascinating, and, 
especially, more willing to receive the 
homage of her juvenile adorer, than ever. 
But she suddenly remembered the flight 
of time, and declared that she must go 
home. She should only just have time to 
change her dress and come back for Milli- 
cent’s “tea.” She was so glad no one 
had seen her, and Mr. Orme must never, : 
never reveal this silly peformance of hers: 
to anybody. He was to be on his honor. 
about that. No, he was not to cross the: 
street with her. 

The little party assembled, and the 
mild festivity was a success in the opinion 
of everybody present except Frederick 
Orme, who was bored to death, and as 
sulky as the typical bear, for Mrs. Army- 
tage did not make her appearance. A 
dainty little note of apology reached Milli- 
cent just as she had begun to wonder 
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what was detaining her friend, and Fred- 
crick had to console himself as well as he 
could with the message: “ My very best 
thanks to your brother.” 

Of course he called before business 
hours next morning to enquire for Mrs. 
Armytage, and learning that she was 
much better, beguiled the tedium of his 
morning’s work by hepes of seeing her in 
the evening. He had not, however, to 
wait so long. A little before midday, 
Frederick, looking drearily over the top 
of the wire blind that covered the lower 
half of the office window on the monotony 
of Main Street, beheld the object of his 
affections stepping daintily across the 
dusty thoroughfare. He had barely time 
to withdraw from his post of observation, 
and fly to the hall-door, before Mrs. Ar- 
mytage reached it, and with his first glance 
at her there came apprehension. Some- 
thing had happened. What was it? Mrs. 
Armytage was not ill; never had she 
looked more radiantly lovely, for there 
was sadness in her face, and a tender, 
sweet solicitude. Nevertheless, an instan- 
taneous conviction of evil struck to the 
heart of the foolish but loyal and single- 
hearted young donkey. She did not give 
him time to question her, but said at 
once, — 

“Mr. Orme, I have had bad news. 
The silence of my friend, Mrs. Temple, is 
explained; she is dangerously ill in Lon- 
donand alone. I must goto her at once; I 
leave Bassett in an hour, hoping to return 
very shortly, and keeping on my rooms, 
of course. But I must see Mr. Mitford, 
if possible; I have to ask him a question. 
Is he disengaged, and can he see me?” 

She said all this rapidly, and in so pur- 
poseful a tone, that Frederick was con- 
strained to reply that his uncle was disen- 
gaged and could see Mrs. Armytage, and 
that he (Frederick) was awfully sorry for 
her bad news. 

“ Let me see Mr. Mitford at once,” said 
Mrs. Armytage; “I'll come and say 
good-bye afterwards to Millicent, and — 
and — you.” 

“Good-bye?” He stood hesitating be- 
: tween the hall-door and that of the office. 
“ But not for always ?” 

“For always? Nonsense, not even for 
long. But pray let me see Mr. Mitford.” 

Frederick took her at once to his un- 
cle’s room. Mr. Mitford received his fair 
client with politeness, and listened to her 
statement of her unpleasant position and 
her obligation to leave Bassett at once. 
He was not very sorry; he had had 
enough of the vague confidences of this 





pretty widow, rumors had reached him 
that his nephew was making a fool of 
himself about the lady (clearly a work of 
supererogation), and be had been visited 
of late by doubts as to whether his own 
conduct with regard to her had been dis- 
tinguished by wisdom. On the whole he 
was glad of a break in the intimacy that 
had come about so unaccountably. He was 
additionally gracious, perhaps, by reason 
of that very feeling, and when Mrs, Ar- 
mytage begged him not to triumph over 
her because of the fulfilment of his proph- 
ecy about the brief tenancy of his iron safe 
by her trinkets, he did not feel disposed 
to disoblige her. He made no comment 
at all upon the transaction, indeed, but 
simply took out his keys and unlocked 
the safe. Mrs. Armytage rose and stood 
by his side. 

“ There’s the box,” said Mr. Mitford; 
“take it out yourself.” 

Mrs. Armytage stretched her arm into 
the safe, but she averted her head from 
it, and poured a whole broadside from her 
eyes into Mr. Mitford’s as she withdrew 
the box from its hiding-place, jingling it 
against the key-rack. 

Frederick Orme was in waiting when 
she left Mr. Mitford, and never had he 
hated the restraints of business so much 
as now, when they hindered him from 
devoting himself to the lady of his love. 
But she strengthened and consoled him 
by her whispered, “ Never mind, we must 
bear it for the present; it will not be for 
long,” and he parted from her, being per- 
mitted to kiss her fair hands, at the door 
of his mother’s drawing-room, with great 
fortitude. Millicent was happier than he, 
for she accompanied Mrs. Armytage and 
her maid to the station, and the friends 
parted with a reciprocal promise of regu- 
lar correspondence. 


Days, melting into weeks, passed by, 
and no letter from Mrs. Armytage reached 
Millicent Orme, who was surprised at the 
end of the third week to observe that a 
bill of “ Apartments to Let” was put on 
the rooms formerly occupied by Mrs. Ar- 
mytage. She inquired of the owner of 
the house, and learned that the aX 
widow had paid a month’s rent in full, 
and told her landlady that the rooms 
might be let at the end of herterm. This 
was inconsistent with the unhesitating 
assurance which Mrs. Armytage had given 
to Millicent and her brother of her inten- 
tion to return to Bassett. Time passed, 
and the fascinating stranger was almost 
forgotten. Even in a quiet country town 
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people’s own interests are too engrossing 
for long memories. Millicent was going 
to be married to the curate, and he was 
by no means sorry to believe that she had 
seen the last of Mrs. Armytage. Freder- 
ick was still dismal and sullen, but fate 
might send a new face in his way, and 
then he too would be none the worse for 
that brief apparition. 

The autumn tints were all abroad when 
Mr. Mitford received intelligence serious- 
ly affecting his friend and client, Mr. 
Mallison of the Croft. His sister, con- 
trary to all the laws made and provided, 
invaded his business precincts to ques- 
tion him about it. 

“ Henry,” she said, “isittrue? Is Mr. 
Mallison dead?” 

“Not Mr. Walter Mallison,” he an- 
swered. “I am happy to say that is not 
true, though I believe it was reported last 
night. Laurence Mallison is dead. He 
died a few days ago at Monte Carlo, ina 
state of destitution, having lost everything 
at the tables. Some English people there 
paid his funeral expenses.” 

“Poor fellow! And what will become 
of his wife now?” 

“I really cannot say,” answered Mr. 
Mitford dryly. 

He had told his sister even so much 
reluctantly, and only because he desired 
to correct her unjust estimate of the two 
brothers. Mrs. Orme withdrew, leaving 
her brother to write to Mr. Mallison, from 
whom he had heard by the last mail from 
Melbourne. The letter was a brief one, 
merely announcing the arrival of the 
writer after a favorable voyage, and that 
he was wonderfully better. 

That day was a memorable one in Mr. 
Mitford’s office. He had occasion to re- 
fer to a paper contained in the box marked 
“The Croft Estate,” and in doing so, he 
discovered that the will executed at Na- 
ples by Mr. Mallison was missing. He 
was certain that he had placed it in the 
box; the key hung in its place on the neat 
little rack in the safe. He searched the 
safe to make sure, though he felt it was 
useless. All in vain; the will was gone. 
How? That was the question, and there 
was no answer to it. The frightened 
clerks were strictly examined by Mr. 
Mitford, but their innocence and igno- 
rance were equally evident and complete. 
They were enjoined to keep the matter 
strictly secret, and Mr. Mitford found 
himself obliged to add to the communica- 
tion of Laurence Mallison’s death to his 


‘ client an admission of the mysterious dis- 


appearance of the will. If Walter had 





died instead of Laurence, what a position 
Mr. Mitford would have found himself 
in! The will gone, and the brother whom 
it disinherited heir-at-law! Never before 
had Mr. Mitford felt so uncomfortable, 
so thoroughly perplexed as he felt in the 
interval between this discovery and the 
arrival of the next mail from Melbourne. 
He communicated with the persons at 
Monte Carlo from whom he had heard, 
and made enquiries about the widow of 
his client’s brother; but he was informed 
that Laurence had arrived at Monte Carlo 
alone, and nothing had been heard of his 
wife. She made no claim, she made no 
sign, unless, indeed, she had appealed to 
Mr. Mallison, and of that Mr. Mitford 
could know nothing. 

The next mail brought a letter from his 
distant client which gave Mr. Mitford 
heartfelt pleasure. It announced Mr. 
Mallison’s speedy return to England un- 
der most unexpected circumstances. A 
day or two after his arrival at Melbourne 
he had met the lady of his former love. 
The pretty and persuadable Miss Bur- 
gess of those days had been a widow for 
two years, and he had very soon perceived 
that he might venture to assure her that 
he had not forgotten the past. His health 
was in a fair way of restoration, they were 
to be married the day after that on which 
he was writing, and would come to En- 
gland in a short time. After all these 
wonders came the following sentence: 
“ My will is, of course, useless now, and 
I shall not lose any time in making an- 
other, immediately after my marriage. It 
will be a simple matter, everything to go 
to my wife. The will shall be forwarded 
to you.” 

Mr. Mitford drew a long breath of re- 
lief and profound satisfaction. 


Millicent Orme’s wedding had taken 
place, and Mr. and Mrs. Mallison had 
arrived at the Croft. The exceptionally 
mild weather, and the great improvement 
in his health, enabled Mr. Mallison to 
contemplate remaining there, although it 
was now winter, at least for some time. 
The quiet, staid, handsome lady whom he 
had married was generally approved of, 
and all things were satisfactory. Freder- 
ick Orme had fallen in love with a sister 
of his clerical brother-in-law, a blue-eyed 
cherry-lipped lassie who had come to Bas- 
sett in the capacity of bridesmaid to Mil- 
licent, and who had given him to under- 
stand that she could not bear idlers, 
dawdlers, or flute- players. He hardl 
ever gave a thought to the velvety dash 
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orbs and languid graces of that inexpli- 
cable Mrs. Armytage. 

A long conversation between Mr. Mal- 
lison and Mr. Mitford, at the office of the 
latter, had thrown no light whatever upon 
the mystery of the missing will. They 
had given it up as an unreadable riddle, 
and passed on to the subject of Laurence 
Mallison’s death. Mr. Mallison thanked 
Mr. Mitford very heartily for all he had 
done in the matter, and enquired whether 
anything had been heard of the unfortu- 
nate man’s widow. Mr. Mitford answered 
in the negative, and then said thata small 
packet containing a few articles of Lau- 
rence Mallison’s property had been sent to 
him by the kindness of one of the English 
ladies at Monte Carlo. He had not 
opened the packet, and now wished to 
hand it over to Mr. Mallison. Very 
gravely, if not sorrowfully, the brother of 
the dead man broke the seal, and turned 
over the few things contained in a slight 
wooden box of the kind in which cut 
flowers from the Riviera are sent through 
the post. There was an empty purse, a 
shabby note-case with a few visiting-cards, 
some Sona in a woman’s handwriting, a 
cigar-case, two finger-rings, a watch-chain 
with a locket attached to the short end — 
but no watch. Mr. Mallison opened the 
locket, and after he had looked for a min- 
ute or two at the miniature set in it, he 
said to Mr. Mitford, who was standing at 
the window, with his back turned to him, 

“Well, well, I suppose there was some 
excuse for him. This is his wife’s por- 
trait, of course. Look at it; the face is 
not only beautiful, but singularly candid 
and refined.” 

He had put the locket into Mr. Mit- 
ford’s hand, and that gentleman, gazing at 
it with distended eyes, exclaimed, — 

“ This your brother’s wife! Why, it’s 
Mrs. Armytage !” 


“It’s plain enough,” said Mr. Mallison 
sadly, when he and Mr. Mitford had gone 
over all the circumstances they could put 
together. “They never faced the possi- 
bility of my recovery; I was believed to 
be in a hopeless statg when I started. 
They calculated on on they hoped for 
— that the first news of me would be the 
news of my death. It was tremendously 
audacious; but I believe she is a woman 
capable of anything; this must have been 
entirely her plan.” 

“ But,” objected Mr. Mitford, “if you 
had died, and your brother had claimed 
the property and got it, she would have 
been recognized and found out at once.” 





¢ 

“ She would never have come near the 
place. What more simple than to sell the 
Croft?” 

“True, true. There still remains the 
question, how did she do it?” 

“That had better remain a mystery, 
Mitford. Let us leave it there.. She 
found a cat’s-paw, no doubt.” 

Mr. Mitford started. 

“ By Jove, so she did!” said he, as a 
remembrance of the incident of the safe 
and the trinket-box flashed across his 
mind, “and it was I, myself, who acted 
in that capacity.” Then he related the 
circumstances. Mr. Mallison, amid all 
the pain of the incident, could not resist a 
smile. 

“Very clever,” he said. “Ah, what a 
pity! I will put these things of his out 
of sight and out of mind. Never mind 
about the cat’s-paw —the chestnuts are 
safe.” 


From The Nineteenth Century. 
COMETS.* 


ANY phenomenon outside the daily 
round of things necessarily fixes upon 
itself the attention of even the less obser- 
vant of men. Among these uncommon 
phenomena, comets by their sudden com- 
ing, rapid movements, and changing 
forms, are especially remarkable. It was 
to be expected that in the uncritical ages 
of the world, these “wonders” should 
also be looked upon as “ signs;”’ and the 
fiery and threatening appearance of large 
comets made them to be regarded as the 
messengers of evil. Du Bartas speaks of 
them thus: f — 


There with long bloudy haire, a Blazing Star 
a the World with Famin, Plague and 
ar: 

To Princes, death : to Kingdoms, many crosses : 
To all Estates, ineuitable Losses : 

To Heard-men, rot: to Plough-men, hap-lesse 

Seasons : 
So Saylers, Storms: to Cities, ciuill Treasons, 


Last year, including telescopic comets, 
no fewer than seven of these portents of 
woe showed themselves in the heavens, 
and this year another large comet, which 
will be unusually fiery, though not con- 
spicuous in the daylight, has come to 
threaten us. If Du Lartas were writing 


* The substance of this article was given in a dis 
course at the Royal Institution on Friday evening, Jan- 
uary 21, 1882. 

+ Du Bartas, translated by J. Sylvester, folio, 1621, 
P- 33+ 
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this paper, he would say, “ See, how true 
to the letter were my words some three 
centuries ago! How real have been the 
‘death to princes,’ the ‘many crosses 
to kingdoms,’ the ‘inevitable losses to 
all estates,’ the ‘hapless seasons,’ the 
‘storms to sailors,’ and now, alas! the 
‘civil treasons’!” 

In the present critical age, comets have 
in an unusual degree fixed upon them- 
selves the attention of scientific men, 
because of the enormous difficulties which 
present themselves, if an attempt is made 
to explain their marvellous phenomena by 
the rigid application to them of the laws 
of physics. Indeed, at first sight there 
seems something almost supernatural 
about them, “more than is dreamt of in 
our philosophy,” some profound and still 
unknown mystery of nature. But “ where 
wise men hesitate to tread, fools rush in,” 
and so a great cloud of absurd theories 
has been raised about the nature of com- 
ets. Even the cautious guesses at truth 
by the masters of science are based on 
different, and in some cases on opposing, 
principles of explanation. At the present 
time there is no accepted consensus of 
scientific opinion as to the nature of these 
bodies. 

Recently by the application to comets 
of the very fruitful method which distin- 
guishes modern research, of confronting 
together classes of phenomena which were 
formerly kept strictly apart, some trust- 
worthy knowledge od te nature of com- 
ets has been gained. I refer to the ap- 
plication of chemistry by means of the 
method of spectrum analysis, and to the 
linking of comets in close blood-relation- 
ship with shooting stars, through the dis- 
covery of orbits common to these two 
orders of bodies. It is the writer’s object 
to describe what we have learned from 
these methods of investigation, and to 
distinguish sharply between what we 
really know of cometary phenomena, and 
those points on which at present we can 
only speculate. 

Obviously it is outside the scope of this 
paper to speak of remarkable comets, or 
even to describe in detail the more purely 
astronomical side of the subject. Some 
comets come suddenly, we know not 
whence, pay a visit to our sun, and then 
go off again, we know not whither. Other 
comets have settled amongst us, have be- 
come naturalized members of our system, 
and now acknowledge permanent alle- 
giance to our sun. It depends upon the 
relation of a comet’s velocity of motion to 
the sun’s attractive power whether its 








future course shall be a closed orbit, 
bringing it back to us after a longer or 
shorter period. If the comet when at the 
earth’s distance from the sun be moving 
more rapidly than twenty-six miles a sec- 
ond, it will go off again into space never 
to come back to us. Possessed of a 
slower motion, it will become subject to 
the sun, and periodically return, at regular 
intervals, after longer or shorter wander- 
ings. It so happens that in the case of 
many comets, including the bright comet 
of last year, their velocity is so near the 
parabolic limit that from the observations 
made in the small part of their orbit, when 
near the sun and visible to us, it is not 
possible to be certain if they will return or 
not. This uncertainty applies to most of 
the comets to which very long periods 
have been assigned. A number of com- 
ets, chiefly small ones, is certainly peri- 
odic, and of some of these, several returns, 
true to the calculated times, have been ob- 
served. 

It is necessary to examine with some 
care the phenomena which have to be ex- 
plained, namely, the essential appear- 
ances and changes which comets exhibit 
during their approach to the sun when 
they are visible tous. This small portion 
of their life is quite exceptional, and un- 
like the ordinary course of their humdrum 
existence. It consists of a short period 
of extreme excitement, accompanied by 
rapid and marvellous changes of form, 
ae on a stupendous scale. It may be 
assumed that all who read these lines 
have seen the really grand spectacle of a 
great comet sweeping majestically along, 
among the quiet stars; some have also 
gazed through a telescope at the less 
conspicuous members of the comet family, 
at the more or less oval or fanlike wisp 
of faint light. But these differences are 
subordinate and individual; and all com- 
ets have in common three distinctive 
parts, however much these may be modi- 
fied and concealed by the special condi- 
tions of the individual. They are, the 
nucleus, the coma, and the tail. 

1. Zhe Nucleus.— With the aid of a 
telescope a bright point may be detected 
in the heads of most comets. This ap- 
parently insignificant speck is truly the 
heart and kernel of the whole thing — 
potentially it is the comet. It is this part 
of the comet which conforms rigorously 
to the laws of gravitation, and moves 
strictly in its orbit. If we could see a 
great comet during its distant wanderings, 
when it has put off the gala trappings of 
perihelion excitement, it would appear as 
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a very sober object, and consist of little 
more than nucleus alone. The nucleus is 
the only part of the comet which can have 
any claim to solidity or even appreciable 
weight. Though many telescopic comets 
are of extremely small mass, nucleus in- 
cluded —so small indeed that they are 
unable to perturb such small bodies as 
Jupiter’s satellites —yet we should mis- 
take greatly if we were to suppose that all 
comets are “airy nothings.” In some 
large comets the nucleus may be a few 
hundred miles in diameter, or even very 
much larger, and may consist of solid 
matter. It is not necessary to say that the 
collision of a cometary nucleus of this 
order with the earth would produce de- 
struction on a wide scale. 

2. The Coma.— The comet’s hair ap- 
pears usually as a luminous fog, surround- 
ing the nucleus, especially on the side 
towards the sun. 

3. Zhe Tail may be considered as a 
continuation in a direction opposite to 
that of the sun of the luminous fog of the 
coma. This appendage appears as if it 
were due to the matter of the coma driven 
backwards. The tail may be very small, 
or it may extend half across the heavens, 
and be many millions of miles in length. 
The tail may be single or divided into 
branches, and accompanied by bright rays 
of secondary tails. 

It must not be supposed that, greatly as 
comets differ from each other, each indi- 
vidual comet remains fixed and unaltered 
in form. On the contrary, a great comet 
is most protean in its characters. What 
the naked eye sees is but the general out- 
come of ceaseless commotions and tumul- 
tuous actions taking place within. which 
the telescope revealsto us. The immedi- 
ate neighborhood of the nucleus is pre- 
eminently the stage where these spectac- 
ular transformations, often on an enor- 
mous scale, take place. From the glowing 
nucleus streams flash forth sunwards. 
Shortly their sunward motion is arrested, 
they gather themselves together to form 
one or more bright halos, or envelopes as 
they are technically called, concentrically 
arranged in front of the nucleus. Now is 
seen to take place achange which is most 
puzzling, namely, these envelopes of light 
appear to give up their substance under 
the influence of a strong repulsive force 
exerted from the sun, and to be forced 
backwards, flowing past the nucleus on 
all sides, still ever expanding and shoot- 
ing backwards until a tail is formed in a 
direction opposite to the sun. This tail 
is usually curved, though sometimes rays 





or extra tails sensibly straight are also 
seen.* 

These are some of the phenomena 
which ask an explanation at our hands. 
We shall clear the ground if we consider 
first two primary questions: (1) whether 
a comet shines wholly by reflecting solar 
light, or whether it has also light of its 
own; and (2) of what kind of stuff is a 
comet composed ? 

It is here that spectrum analysis has 
come to our aid. The spectroscope has 
enabled us to subject the cometary matter 
to chemical analysis—a result which 
some years ago appeared forever impos- 
sible. The vibrations of the ether we 
call light are the only possible go-between ; 
it is, indeed, through them alone we know 
of the comet’s existence. But this light 
has in it much more than the eye can see. 
By means of a prism we can unroll it into 
a rainbow manuscript, full of writing. 
Now we learn that there are lights and 
lights. What the eye fails to distinguish 
the prism shows to be unlike, and to tell 
a different tale. The spectroscope lays 
bare before us the precise kinds of vibra- 
tion of which the light consists. Labora- 
tory research teaches that different sets 
of vibrations are peculiar to different sub- 
stances. Inthe dark and bright lines of 
the spectrum of the light of a heavenly 
body we may read, therefore, the symbols 
of the substances by which the light was 
emitted, or through which it has passed. 

The first successful application of the 
spectroscope to the light of a comet was 
made by Donati in 1864, who found it re- 
solved into three bright bands. In 1866 
the writer was able to distinguish two 
kinds of light from a telescopic comet, 
the one kind giving a continuous spec- 
trum and presumably reflected solar light, 
and the other aspectrum with three bright 
bands similar to those which had been seen 
by Donati. But in 1868 a great advance 
was made. The close agreement of meas- 
ures taken by the writer of the positions in 
the spectrum of the three bright bands of 
comet 6 of that year with measures he 
had previously taken of similar bright 
bands, which are characteristic of certain 
compounds of carbon, suggested, what 
was most unexpected, that some combina- 
tions of carbon might be present in the 
comet. 

In conjunction with his friend, the late 


* Last year photography was for the first time suc- 

cessfully applied to the forms of comets. ‘The brightest 

comet was photographed by M. Janssen in France, by 

a ee near Ealing, and by Dr. Draper at New 
or 
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Dr. W. Allen Miller, he confronted di- 
rectly in the spectroscope attached to the 
telescope the comet’s light with that from 
induction-sparks passing in olefiant gas. 
The sensible identity of the two spectra 
left no doubt of the essential oneness of 
the cometary stuff with the gas composed 
of carbon and hydrogen that was em- 
ployed for comparison. Since that time 
the light from some twenty comets has 
been examined by different observers. 
The general close agreement in all cases, 
notwithstanding some small divergences, 
of the bright bands in the cometary light 
with those seen in the spectra of hydro- 
carbons, justifies us fully in ascribing the 
original light of these comets to matter 
which contains carbon in combination 
with hydrogen. 

Last year another important advance 
was made. The eye is very limited in its 
range of power. We are blind to alllight 
outside about one octave of vibrations in 
the middle of the luminous gamut. On 
both sides of the visible part of light, 
beyond the violet, and below the red, are 
great tracts of vibrations, which may be- 
come known to us through their decom- 
posing power upon very delicately bal- 
anced silver salts. Thanks to Captain 
Abney, photography can now explore for 
us the dark red end of the spectrum as 
successfully as it had done the invisible 
light-tones beyond the violet limit of 
vision. 

The writer had already extended our 
knowledge of the condition of things ex- 
isting in the stars by a photographic 
exploration of the ultra-violet part of 
their spectra, which consists of vibrations 
shorter than the eye can see. 

Last year, for the first time since the 
spectroscope has been in the hands of the 
astronomer, the coming of a bright comet 
made it possible to extend this method to 
the invisible parts of the cometary spec- 
trum. Making use of a spectroscope, in 
which glass is replaced by Iceland spar 
and quartz, attached to a reflecting tele- 
scope which can accurately follow the 
comet by a clock motion, the writer suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a photograph of the 
spectrum of the head of the brightest 
comet of last year. 

The plate showed a continuous spec- 
trum containing many well-known Fraun- 
hofer lines. The presence of these lines 
was crucial, and made it certain that one 
part of the comet’s light is reflected sun- 
light, though there is little doubt that in 
most comets a part of the continuous 
spectrum is due to light emitted by the 








comet. But there was also a second 
spectrum of bright lines. These lines 
possessed extreme interest, for there was 
certainly contained within this _hiero- 
glyphic writing some new information. A 
discussion of the positions of these new 
lines showed them to be undoubtedly the 
same lines which appear in certain com- 
pounds of carbon. Not long before Pro- 
fessors Liveing and Dewar had found 
from their laboratory experiments that 
these lines are only present when nitrogen 
is also present, and that they indicate a 
nitrogen compound of carbon, namely 
cyanogen. Twoother bright groups were 
also seen in the photograph, confirming 
the presence of hydrogen, carbon, and 
nitrogen.* 

To sum up, the spectroscope has en- 
abled us to obtain trustworthy answers 
to the two questions we had put. We 
have learned that a comet shines partly 
by reflected solar light, and partly by light 
of its own; and in reply to the second 
question we have found that one part of 
the cometary stuff is in the condition of 
gas, and that this gas in a large majority 
of comets contains carbon, hydrogen, and 
nitrogen, and possibly also oxygen, in the 
form of hydrocarbons, cyanogen, and pos- 
sibly oxygen compounds of carbon. 

We must now consider the information 
about comets which has come to us from 
a wholly different source. 

On asses any fine night, after a short 
watch of the heavens, we may see the 
well-known appearances of “shooting 
stars.” At ordinary times these are small, 
are far between, and occur indifferently 
in all parts of the heavens; but on cer- 
tain nights they show themselves in great 
numbers, and of such brilliancy as to pre- 
sent a spectacle of much magnificence. 
On such occasions one remarkable feature 
presents itself. The meteors all shoot 
forth from one spot, which is called the 
radiant point. A little consideration will 
show that this appearance is due to per- 
spective, and represents the vanishing 
point of the parallel courses in which the 
meteors are moving. Hence we learn 
that they all belong to an enormous swarm 
of these bodies which the earth is meet- 
ing ; and, further, it is possible to find the 
direction in which the swarm is moving 
relatively to the earth. Now the re- 
searches of Olbers, H. A. Newton, and 
Adams showed that the November me- 


* Some days subsequently Dr. Draper succeeded in 
getting a photograph of this comet’s spectrum. It ape 
pears to confirm the statements given above, with the 
exception that it does not contain the Fraunhofer lines, 
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teors really form a planetary swarm, re- 
volvirg round the sun in about thirty- 
“three and a quarter years. Then the in- 
vestigations of Schiaparelli, Leverrier, 
and Oppolzer brought out the astonishing 
result that the path of the November 
meteors is really identical with that of a 
comet discovered by Tempel in 1865. 
Schidparelli showed further that another 
intependent group of meteors which ap- 
pears in August has an orbit identical 
with the third comet of 1862. We are 
thus led to see the close physical connec- 
tion and oneness of origin, if-not, indeed, 
identity of nature of comets and of these 
meteor swarms. Now the meteors be- 
longing to these swarms are for the most 
part too minute to pass unscathed through 
the fiery ordeal of ignition by our atmo- 
sphere; most happily they do not bombard 
us with an incessant Gatling discharge of 
meteoric stones, but are burnt up before 
they reach the éarth. At other times 
small celestial masses do come down to 
us, which there can be little doubt are of 
the same order of bodies and similar in 
chemical nature. In these meteorites, 


which we can handle and analyze at our 
leisure, we possess probably good exam- 
ples of the sort cf stuff of which the nu- 


clei of comets are composed. 

The question now arises, How far are 
the revelations of the spectroscope about 
comets in harmony with what we know of 
the chemical nature of these celestial 
waifs and strays? Meteorites may be 
arranged in a long series, passing from 
metallic iron alloyed with nickel at one 
extremity, to those of a stony nature, 
chiefly silicates, at the other. In meteor- 
ites more than twenty of the terrestrial 
elements have been found, including hy- 
drogen, carbon, and nitrogen, which the 
spectroscope has shown to be in comets. 
Here a Gifficulty presents itself: if the 
meteoric matter itself were decomposed, 
we should expect to have a more compli- 
cated spectrum from the light of comets. 
It may be that in ordinary cometary phe- 
nomena we have not to do with the break- 
ing up of the meteoric matter, bat with 
the setting free of gases occluded within 
the meteoric matter which forms the 
comet’s nucleus. 

In the year 1867 Professor Graham 
extracted from a meteorite the gas it had 
brought down to us from celestial space. 
This meteorite was of the iron type, and 
yielded nearly three times its volume of 
gas, of which 85 per cent. was hydrogen, 
5 per cent. carbonic oxide, and fo per 
cent. nitrogen. Since that time Professor 





Wright has experimented with a meteur- 
ite of the stony type, but containing small 
grains of metallic iron. This meteorite 
yielded similar gas, but in different pro- 
portions, there being a larger proportion 
of the oxide of carbon; when at a low 
temperature carbon dioxide was chiefly 
given off. Now in all these cases a spec- 
trum similar to that of comets would be 
given by these gases under suitabie condi- 
tions. Some years ago the writer, in con- 
junction with Professor Nevil Story Mas- 
kelyne, examined the spectra of certain 
meteorites, and obtained in several cases 
a spectrum similar to that of comets, 
Some meteorites, like that from Bokk- 
veldt, contain.a large percentage of hydro- 
carbons. Professor H. C. Vogel has re- 
cently experimented in the same direc- 
tion, and finds thet the gas which comes 
off from the meteorite he used gives a 
hydrocarbon spectrum mixed with that of 
carbonic oxide, and under certain condi- 
tions the spectrum of the hydrocarbon 
predominates, and assumes a character 
almost exactly similar to that of the bright 
comet of last year. 

The experiments hitherto made on me- 
teorites throw but little light upon the 
question whether the nitrogen compound 
of carbon of which the photograph tells 
us, is already present in the comet, or 
whether it is formed under the conditions 
which cause the comet to emit light by 
the interaction of carbonaceous and nl- 
trogenous.matter. In the latter case we 
should have to admit a high temperature, 
which would be in favor of the view of an 
electric origin of the comet’s light, unless, 
indeed, some substance containing nitro- 
gen were present under conditions spe- 
cially favorable to this action. Professor 
Dewar has found that conditions condy- 
cive to the formation of hydrocyanic acid 
are brought about if ammonia or a similar 
nitrogen compound is introduced into a 
flame where carbon ‘is liberated. Under 
such circumstances, the comparativel 
low temperature of ordinary flame is sul- 
ficient to bring out in the spectrum the 
ultra-violet lines which are distinctive of 
cyanogen, and were present in the photo- 
graphic spectrum of the bright comet of 
last year. In our experiments on meteor- 
ites we must not forget that we are at the 
disadvantage of not being able to examine 
them as they exist in celestial space, but 
only alter having suffered superficial ig- 
nition in passing through the air. 

Since these words were written the 
writer has obtained a photograph of the 
comet (Wells) of the present year. This 
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comet, for the first time since spectrum 
analysis has been applied to the light of 
these bodies, gives a spectrum which dif- 
fers from the hydrocarbon type common 
to all comets which have appeared since 
1864. The visible spectrum contains the 
bright lines of sodium and some other 
bright lines and groups of lines, some of 
which may agree in position with the 
stronger of the hydrocarbon groups. The 
writer’s photograph shows that the orig- 
inal light of the comet which gives a con- 
tinuous spectrum was too strong to allow 
of the Frauntofer lines being recognized 
in the reflected solar light. Between G 
and H at least five bright groups are 
present, which extend to the light of the 
coma. The cyanogen groups are not 
present in the photograph. Professor A. 
Herschel and Dr. Von Konkoly pointed 


| this question. He concluded from his 
|} experiments that in such vacua as exist 
| in planetary space the loss of heat, which 


|in such cases would take place only by 
| radiation, would be exceedingly small. 
| In this way the heat received from the 
| sun by the comet would accumulate, and 


| we should get a much higher temperature 


|} than would otherwise be possible. In 
| this connection may be mentioned the 
|remarkable persistence of the bright 
|trains of meteors in the rare upper air, 
which sometimes remain visible for three- 
quarters of an hour before the light fades 
out by the gradual dissipation of energy. 
Our reasoning on these points would 
undergo considerable modification if we 
}accept the views as to the condition of 
| interplanetary space and of the sun’s ac- 
| tion which have been recently suggested 


out long ago that the spectra of the peri-| by Dr. Siemens in his solar theory. The 
odic meteors belonging to different} readers of the LivinG AGE have recently 
swarms differ from each other, and the |had the advantage of studying these 
meteorites which come down to us differ views as set forth by the able pen of the 
in their chemical constitution. It is not! author himself; it is therefore not neces- 
surprising to find the matter of the nu-/| sary to refer to them further in the pres- 
cleus of this comet to exhibit a chemical | ent article.* 
difference from that of other comets, but| It now remains for us to state briefly 
the influence of gteat heat from a near | two or three of the most important of the 
approach to the sun must also be taken | many hypotheses which have been put 
into consideration. forward to explain the formation and the 
We have now completed that part of | phenomena of the tails of comets. 
our purpose which was to present some| It is scarcely necessary to say that the 
account of the knowledge of a certain| enormous tails of bright comets, many 
character of the nature of comets which | millions of miles in length, cannot be 
we have gained from the more modern considered as one and the same material 
methods of research. We have reached | object, brandished round like a great 
the very shore of the solid ground of as-| flaming sword, as the comet moves about 
certained fact about comets. If we/|thesun. It is but little less difficult to 
would advance, it must be by embarking | suppose that the cometary mass is of so 
on the uncertain sea of speculation. | large an extent as to include all the space 
There is certainly, beyond, a new world of | successively occupied by the sweep of 
further truth, but if we would gain its | the tail at perihelion, the enormous stretch 
shores, it must be by betaking ourselves | of tail maintaining a position always op- 
to hypotheses more or less seaworthy. posite to the sun, as the comet moves 
Of whatever nature we may regard the |round the sun. Therefore, on the theory 
tremendous changes which take place in|that material cometary matter is present 
these bodies, we must certainly look to the | throughout the entire extent of the tail, 
sun as the primary disturbing cause. Is| we seem shut up to the view that this ap- 
the solar heat sufficient to account directly | pendage, often of stupendous magnitade, 
for the self-light of comets, or does it act | is constantly being renewed and retormed, 
the part of a trigger setting free chemical | either by matter streaming from the nu- 
or electrical forces? On this point, of | cleus or in some other way. But sucha 
the sufficiency of the solar radiation, we | view involves velocities of transportation 
must look not to the few cases of excep-|of matter far greater than the force of 
tionally close approach to the sun, but to | gravitation could account for, and indeed 
the more average distance of comets at/in the opposite direction, for we need a 
perihelion. force of repulsion of some kind {rom tie 
Professor Stokes has suggested that | sun, and not of attraction towards it. 
some results obtained by Mr. Crookes in} Consider a little closely the, order of 
the course of his brilliant experiments on 


high vacua may throw some light upon * See Livinc Ace, No. 1976, p. 279. 
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the apparent phenomena. As a comet 
approaches the sun, luminous jets issue 
from the matter of the nucleus on the 
side exposed to the sun’s heat. These 
are seen to be almost immediately ar- 
rested in their motion sunwards, and to 
form themselves into aluminous cap; the 
matter of this cap then appears to stream 
qut into the tail as if by a violent wind of 
some kind setting against it. Now one 
hypothesis supposes these appearances 
to. correspond to the real state of things 
in the comet, and that there does exista 
repulsive force of sonie kind acting be- 
tween the sun and the gaseous matter 
which has been emitted from the nucleus. 
On this bypothesis the forms of the tails 
of comets which are usually curved, and 
denser on the convex side, admit of the 
following explanation. Each separate 
particle of matter of the tail is moving in 
a curved course, under the influence of 
the motion it originally possessed, com- 
bined with that of this hypothetical repul- 
sive force. But in the form which the tail 
assumes for spectators on the earth, we 
have to consider not only the effect of 
perspective, but also the circumstance 
that the comet itself is rapidly advancing 
in its course, so that the tail visible at 
any moment is due to the portion of space 
which at the time contains all the repelled 
matter, of which each particle describes 
its own independent orbit, and reflects to 
the eye the solar light, or gives out its 
own light as the case may be, 

As a rule the tails of comets appear to 
be luminous by reflecting solar light, but 
at times the light-emitting stuff which 
gives a spectrum of bright lines or a con- 
tinuous spectrum is carried into the tail, 
and retains this power of giving out light 
to a greater or less distance from the 
head. The value of the repulsive force 
which would be necessary on this theory 
has been investigated by Kessel, Pierce, 
Faye, and others. Recently Bredichin, 
of the Observatory of Moscow, by a se- 
ries of investigations, has shown that the 
curvatures of a large number of comets 
fall into three distinct classes, each type 
of curve depending upon a different as- 
sumed value of the repulsive force. In 
this connection come in the secondary 
tails which are often present. On the 
hypothesis .under consideration, these 
would appear to be darted off under an 
energy of repulsion so enormously great 
that the original motion of the nucleus 
tells for very little, and hence these sec- 
ondary tails or rays are but slightly 
curved, or even appear sensibly straight. 


It has been suggested that if this repul- 
sive force, of whatever nature it may be, 
varies as the surface, and not like gravity 
as the mass, substances of different spe- 
cific gravity would be very differently 
affected by it, and consequently separated 
from each other. On this view these sec- 
ondary straight or nearly straight tails 
would consist of the lightest matter win- 
nowed out from the other constituents of 
the cometary stuff. Of course, on this 
view a comet would suffer a waste of ma- 
terial at each return to perihelion, as the 
nucleus would not be able by the force of 
gravity to gather up again to itself the 
widely scattered matter of the tail. Itis 
eertainly in accordance with this view 
that no comet of short period has a tail 
of any considerable magnitude. 

A different view of the whole matter 
has been suggested by Professor Tait, 
which it is worth while to give as suc 
cinctly as possible, and in nearly his own 
words. He supposes not the nucleus 
only but the whole comet to consist of an 
enormous swarm of minute meteoroids, 
which become self-luminous at and about 
the nucleus in consequence of the im- 
pacts of the various meteoric masses 
against each other, giving rise to incan- 
descence, melting, and the development 
of glowing gas, and the crushing and 
breaking up of the bodies into fragments 
of different sizes, and endowed with a 
great variety of velocities, The tail he 
conceives to be a portion of the less dense 
part of the train illuminated by sunlight, 
and visible or invisible to us, according 
not only to circumstances of density, il- 
lumination, and nearness, but also of tactic 
arrangement, as of a flock of birds under 
different conditions of perspective, or the 
edge of a cloud of tobacco smoke. If on 
this hypothesis we are to suppose the 
glowing gas to arise from the decomposi- 
tion of the meteoric matter, we should 
expect to have a more complicated spec- 
trum from comets, and their spectra to 
differ from each other more than is the 
case, the comet of the present year stand- 
ing alone in possessing a spectrum differ- 
ent from the type of spectrum common to 
all the other comets — about twenty — 
observed since 1864. 

There seems to be a rapidly growing 
feeling amongst physic.sts that both the 
self-light of comets and the phenomena 
of their tails belong to the order of elec- 
trical phenomena. One of the most dis- 
tinguished American astronomers recently 
wrote to the writer: “As to American 
views of the self-light of comets, I cannot 
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speak with authority for any one but my- 
self, still I think the prevailing impression 
amongst us is that the light is due to an 
electric, or, if I may coin the word, elec- 
tric-oid action of some kind.” The spec- 
troscopic results fail to give conclusive 
evidence on this point; still, perhaps, upon 
the whole, especially if we consider the 
photographs of last year, the teachings of 
the spectroscope are in favor of the view 
that the self-light of comets is due to 
electric discharges. Those who are dis- 
posed to believe that the truth lies in this 
direction differ from each other in the 
precise modes in which they would apply 
the known laws of electric action to the 

henomena of comets. Broadly the dif- 
ferent applications of the principle of 
electricity which have been suggested 
group themselves about the common idea 
that great electrical disturbances are set 
up by the sun’s action in connection with 
the vaporization of some of the matter of 
the’ nucleus, and that the tail is probably 
matter carried away, possibly in connec- 
tion with electric discharges, under an 
electrical influence of repulsion exerted 
by the sun. This view necessitates the 
supposition that the sun is strongly elec- 
trified, either negatively or positively, and, 
further, that in the processes taking place 
in the comet, either of vapqrization or of 
some other kind, the matter thrown out 
by the nucleus has become strongly elec- 
trified in the same way as the sun, fe. 
negatively if the sun’s electricity is nega- 
tive, or positively if the sun’s is positive. 
The enormous disturbances which the 
spectroscope shows to be always at work 
in the sun must be accompanied by elec- 
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jets, streams, halos, and envelopes belong 
to the same order of phenomena as the 
aurora, the electrical brush, and the strati- 
fied discharges of exhausted tubes. 
Views resting more or less on this basis 
have been put forward by several physi- 
cists, and in particular by the late Pro- 
fessor Zéllner, who endeavored to show 
that on certain assumed data, which ap- 
peared to him to be highly probable, the 
known laws of electricity are fully ade- 
quate to explain the phenomena of com- 
ets,* 

The writer’s task is completed. He 
has defined sharply and kept clearly by 
itself the new information of a certain 
character which the more modern meth- 
ods of research have gained for us, and 
he has stated briefly the more probable 
hypotheses as to what is still unknown. 
Let us try to catch in these hypotheses 
the first strains of the Leitmotiv of ad- 
vancing perfect knowledge of the stupen- 
dous and almost mysterious phenomena 
of comets. WILLIAM HuGGINs. 


* A theory based on chemical decomposition has 
been proposed by Professor Tyndall; and Professor 
A. W. Wright and Mr. Johnstone Stoney have sug- 
gested that the bright lines do not indicate heated 
matter, but are due to the opacity of the cometary gas 
to those particular kinds of light. 


From The Spectator. 
CETEWAYO'S MEDITATIONS? 

THe Pall Mall Gazette has an ac- 
count of the points in English life which 
seem to strike the Zulu chiefs most. But 
of Cetewayo it says that, though “he has 


trical changes of equal magnitude, but we | all the dignity and urbanity which become 


know nothing as to how far these are all, 
or the great majority of them, in one di- 
rection, so as to cause the sun to main- 
tain permanently a high electrical state, 
whether positive or negative. Unless 
some such state of things exists, Sir —_ 
Herschel’s statement “that this force 
cannot be of the nature of electric or 
magnetic forces,” must be accepted, for, 
as he points out, “the centre of gravity 
(of each particle) would not be affected. 
The attraction on one of its sides would 
precisely equal the repulsion on the 
other.” epulsion of the cometary 
matter could only take place if this mat- 
ter, after it has been driven off from the 
nucleus, and the sun, have both high 
electric potentials of the same kind. Fur- 
ther, it is suggested that the luminous 


* Familiar Lectures on Scientific Subjects, p. 140. 
LIVING AGE, VOL. XXXIX, 2024 
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his position,” and is “as much interested 
in solid talk as he seems displeased with 
frivolous chatter,” yet “he is too much 
preoccupied, It is difficult to find out 
exactly what he thinks about things. He 
is wrapped up in a certain reserve, not- 
withstanding all his éenhomie” One 
would be sorry to intrude in any way on 
this reserve, but without doing so, it may 
be far from unprofitable for us, using the 
clue which the naiveté of the subordinate 
chiefs gives us, to attempt to imagine for 
ourselves what Cetewayo’s thoughts of 
what he sees here may resemble, We do 
so out of no sort of curiosity, but because 
we may gain something that is useful for 
ourselves, by trying to see ourselves with 
the fresh observation of an_ intelligent 
observer who thinks of himself probably 
chiefly as a ruler of men, and who is bur- 
dened with the memories of a reign which 
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ended in failure, and brooding over the | that which the Zulus, as a people, know, 
means of so renewing the experiment as | So much for the most vivid of the impres- 
not to end in failure again. We shall| sions made on Cetewayo's followers, — 
attempt, then, to imagine what Cetewayo’s of which we take it that the writer in the 
musings may be like, accepting as our| Pa// Afa// had satisfactory evidence. 

clue to them the account given by the Now, let us pass to the conjectural part 
Pall Mail of the voreserved comments | of our paper, and endeavor to form some 
of his chiefs, but giving just that amount | conception of the form.which such im- 
of coherence and wider inference to his | pressions as these might take in the mus- 
potat of view which it is not unreasonable | ings of a shrewd ruler, who had come to 
to conjecture that a preoccupied ex king, | grief through taking too little account of 
“wrapped in a certain reserve,” might} the power which this gradual elaboration 
well be able to attain. The leading] of the great majority of men into various 
thought in the minds of most of the Zulu| and highly artificial instruments of the 
chiets seems to be this, % How wonder-| society in which they live, really lends to 
ful that*were men should be able to|a nation which has succeeded in produc- 
achieve all that we find achieved by this}ing such men, We should imagine him, 
people that calls itself civilized!” When | then, indulging in some such thoughts as 
they heard the military band play, their} these: “It is a marvel that I do not feel 
remark was that there was not noise}as much inferior as in many things | cer- 
enough, but that it was wonderful that| tainly am to those ingenious white laces 
so few men should be able to produce so| who spend their lives on all these won- 
much effect as they did ontheear. When | der-working tricks of theirs, tricks which 
they saw the miles of dock, they were not | 1 could neither imitate, nor somehow feel 
so much surprised at the result, as that}as much as it might be good for me to 
men should have been able from their|feel, the desire to imitate, I don’t see 
slender resources as mento produce such | that it makes them more of men, and 
If the docks had been repre-| sometimes think, that with all their inge- 





a result. 


sented to them as either a natural or a/ nuity, it makes them less of men, and more 
supernatural work, they would have found | like the contrivances they are so cunning 


it easier to take in. The thing they won-/at. Is that policeman who so often dis- 
dered at was that mere men, — men not! perses the crowd before my house in any 
apparently essentially different from them- | sense more of a man than one of my old 
selves, men with whom they could ex-|assegai-men? He is tamer, to be sure, 
change ideas, and like and be liked by, to} but much duller in appearance. Is the 
whom, in many respects, they felt them-| watchmaker in High Street, whom I see 
selves equal, in some respects, possibly, | through the window poring over his little 
even superior, —should be able todo all} wheels with a glass in his eye, in any 
these things. They wonder, too, at the | sense more of a man than one of my hunt- 
extraordinary variety of things which men | ers or fishermen? He looks like a wheel 
do; that they not only constru,t such | in some big machine himself. Perhaps it 
extraordinary numbers of vessels of the | may be that men, without growing any 
most complicated make, such miles on | larger fo their individual nature, or even 
miles of wonderful houses and more won-| though they grow a little smaller, may 
derful railroad and telegraph, such multi-| yet, by careful adaptation, become mem- 
tudes of machines, so claborate that the|bers of a much more powerful society 
extraordinary complexity of any one of | than any composed of such people as m 

them dazes and bewilders them till its/old Zulu subjects; just as a msec fn | 
operations seem a sort of magic, but should | which is nothing in the world unless it 
even shut up the wild beasts of their own | works into another cog-wheel and is turned 
forests in houses, and so bring them into| by some spring, yet may in that way be- 
the very centre of a swarming population. | come one of the most necessary parts of 
The Zulu chiefs’ most permanent wonder | a watch, and help to show the time in the 
is that creatures so very little different | middle of a starless and moonless night. 
from themselves should be able to keep | Certainly, what surprises me here is not 
on contriving so many elaborate arrange- the people, so much as what the people 
ments of the meaning and structure of | do, and don't do. The quantity of their 
which they would be unable —even if| work, the care they devote to trifles, the 
they devoted the remainder of their lives | wonderful results of all these trifles put 
to the task—to form any sort of idea, | together; the quiet way these multitudes 
and to multiply these till the world around | live while each of them potters over his 
them becomes a totally different world to | little atom of the big whole; their strange 
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success in not interfering with each other | not beat them, and it is best to be at peace 
but managing to be of use to each other; | with those whom you can't beat. And if I 
and the insignificance to which most of | am to be at peace with them, | suppose I 
them are reduced, without appearing | must try and make my own people less 
either to dislike it, or to like it, or to be | disposed for war. That means, ! suppose, 
conscious of it, is all marvellous. Cer-\ that 1 must interest them gradually, as far 
tainly, these English strike me very much |as I can, in all these petty contrivances 
in the light of manufactured articles, — | which seem to keep people like the En- 
goldsmiths produced for the production | glish peaceful. And I fear that is my true 
of jewellery, engineers for the supervision | policy. At the same time, | will reserve 
of engines, ¢arpenters for the manipula-|for myself not to become dependent on 
tion of wood, hairdressers for the very | this civilization, which stamps and moulds 
petty task of trimming hair, dentists for the | men so with its human tricks. A king is 
treatment of teeth, and so on through all | entitled not to speak his whole mind, and 
the pettiest departments of life. The chief | I shall keep mine to myself. But though I 
good of all this seems to be that it makes | want my people to be peaceful, and | can 
the people much more dependent on each | see no way to their surviving at all, except 
other, and, indeed, hardly able to live | by their adopting gradually this civilized 
without the help of thousands of men of | life, —this shrinking of each man into 
different professions and trades, on whose | the mere partner in a joint-stock company 
assistance they count as confidently.as | | for advancing the good of the whole, 
could count on the help of my chiefs in| will not surrender my own mind to the 
war, This extraordinary network of mu-|captivation of this wonderful jugglery, 
tual dependence certainly tames them,! which they call civilization. I will not 
partly because it keeps their attention | believe myself any the worse for not being 
closely fixed on their own little ways of | able to send a message from Zululand to 
getting on, and partly because it makes | England in a moment, or for not being 
them used to the notion that they could | able to make distant things look near, and 
not live without satisfying other people, | near things distant; I should only be a 
or without depending for their own satis-| better kind of a juggler if I could. In- 
factions on other people. But whether deed, | am sure of this, that what they 
or not they pay for this greater tameness | call savage passions are, after all, more 
by becoming decidedly too like the trifles | proper to man, and more dignifying at 
they attend to, I have not as yet had full bottom than anything they can teach me 
means of judging. For my own part, I| by their prying and meddlesome ways, 
should not feel at all disposed to change | unless, indeed, it were how to control 
places with the respectable people who | savage passions by passions of a far no- 
come to see me as deputations, or even | bler kind, Whether they can do that in 
with the queen herseli. They seem to) England or not, as they tell us they can, 
me cramped by something invisible, just} 1 have no proof. But if they could do 
as 1 was by the narrow space on board | that, it would be worth all the tricks of 
ship, —they seem to be half made up of | their wise men, and all those contriv- 
habits, and habits with all sorts of diffi-| ances, which they call luxury, for making 
cult ins and outs in them that have to me/us a little less uncomfortable in this 
very little meaning, Yet the habits are | cramped life of theirs.” Such, we imag- 
necessary to make the wants, and the!'ine, might be the drift of Cetewayo’s 
wants are necessary that the men may all | meditations; and we are far from sure that, 
depend oh each other as they do; and/if it were so, he would not have learned 
without the men all depending on each | something by his visit which it would be 
other as they do, there could be no won- | useful to us to know too, 

derful docks, and wonderful ships, and | 

wonderful engines, and wonderful guns, | 

and wonderful telegraphs, and, in a word, | 

wonderful power of defeating Zulus by | Ane a 

troops of half their number though with | ts eS vom The pectanen 
the help of all these extraordinary con- | ON READING SHAKESPEARE THROUGH, 
trivances, the makers of which it has ONLY those who have done much cor- 
taken ages, apparently, to manufacture, | rection of the press for the works of other 
no less than to manufacture the things | persons can realize the possibility of read- 
made, They are going to send me back, | ing a book, paying attention to every jot 
and trust me to keep the peace. 1 suppose | and tittle, to the placing of a comma, the 
1 shall keep it, for | am quite sure | could | correctness of a line, yet of havitg little 
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or no understanding of the argument or | 
story of the whole. If this be carried 
back yet another step, it will generally be 
found that, given habits of exceeding ac- 
curacy, the compositor who thinks least 
does Ris work the best, and that no good 
printer has any but the vaguest notion of 
what he has himself set up. Again, a} 
reader may have to verify quotations and 
allusions, and will get into the way of fix-) 
ing his attention with unerring certainty | 
on these, leaving aside all else, by a sem)- | 
mechanical process. 
The present writer has lately had a) 
task, extending over several months, | 
which has combined the experiences of 
both methods. He has had to edit for the 
press a text of Shakespeare, in which the 
conditions were as follows. After careful 
consideration, an edition was chosen 
which should serve as the basis ; and this 
was itself corrected as copy for the printer 
of the new text. The basis text was the 
work of a foreigner, and though, on the 
whole, it seemed the best, there were a 
few mistakes which arose from incomplete 
knowledge of English, and could not pos- 
sibly have been made by an educated 
Englishman. Next to these, it was at 


once clear that the punctuation needed 


most careful revision. The points to be 
here remedied were of two kinds, — the 
excessive subdivision of sentences by in- 
terpunctuation, a matter simple enough ; 
next, such use of stops as changes the 
meaning of a sentence, and this had to 
be considered among other various read- 
ings. 

The problem, then, was as follows: To 
read the whole of Shakespeare with as 
great rapidity as was compatible with 
needful accuracy; to pass lightly over 
those great tracts of the work in which no 
various readings occurred, but to dwell 
minutely on all such as gave occasion to 
doubt, whether or not in themselves im- 
portant, and comparing all ingenious or 
authoritative readings, to come to a swift, 
yet thoughtful decision; to pore with 
equal intensity on the speeches of Hamlet 
or Lear and those of the Dromios or 
Boult; and consider the entrances or ex- 
its of a messenger as much as those of a 
king. The effect on the mind of the 
reader has been to bring several points 
into view not previously present to one 
always an earnest Shakespearian student, 
but apt, as all are, to dwell on favorite 
plays, and form his conception of the great 
dramatist mainly by these, with scant ref- 
erence to the plays or scenes which his 





special taste led him to slur. It has been 
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as though one who knew his own county, 
its general features, hills, watercourses, 
and woods, were called on to take part in 
a cadastral survey, and give the same care 
to the new road, its long, unlovely lines, 
as to the winding bridle-path through 
copse and ford and along green lanes. 

The first impression, and one quite un- 
expected, was of the acting value of plays, 
apart from their intellectual interest. In 
reading Shakespeare under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, we do not consider how many 
attendants or troops may be on the stage, 
our attention is riveted on the spoken 
words alone, But an equally close study 
of stage directions brings the scenic effect 
before the reader, and itis far more clear 
than before why Shakespeare lent his col- 
laboration to certain plays, and dramatized 
certain stories, which are in themselves 
of no special interest. “ Pericles,” for in- 
stance, is revolting in many of its details, 
and such incidents as are not so are often 
clumsily managed; there is no sort of 
reason why Thaisa should have become 
“a votaress of Dian,” without the small- 
est attempt to ascertain if Pericles were 
still alive, or to communicate with her 
father Simonides. But the drama is 
crowded with scenic effects, and all of a 
kind which might be highly telling, even 
onthe Elizabethan stage. For though it 
is, no doubt, true that of scenery, strictly 
so called, there was next to nothing, the 
theatres were well provided with machin- 
ery, if rough, still splendidly rough and 
very effective. Bearing this in mind, the 
scenes in which Pericles commits his 
dead queen to the sea, and that, again at 
sea, where he himself is in a curtained 
pavilion on deck, and the barge of Lysim- 
achus comes and goes, must have had 
great pomp and beauty, and might well 
determine a stage manager to risk a less 
interesting plot, while the concluding 
scene, according to the stage directions 
for which Mr, Irving apparenily grouped 
the second act of * The Cup,” must even 
in those early days have been magnificent. 
All the great effects of the plays depend 
either on machinery, such as the ghosts 
in “ Macbeth ” and “ Richard III.,” ete., 
the visions of Queen Katherine and Joan 
of Arc, or on the grouping of masses, and 
these not unfrequently in two stages of 
the scene, as when, in the historical plays, 
persons appear on the walls in conference 
with those below. 

In reading some of the plays in this 
manner, the interest and even excitement 
never flagged; in some, great tedium was 
felt, and this, as it seemed to the reader, 
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independently of his own mood, or of the; som of pure poetry, marking Shake- 
conditions of his task from day to day. It} speare’s hand, if he wrote only a part; or 
was not always the worst plays that were | giving promise of his future greatness, if, 
the most tedious nor the best that were | as some hold, it was his earliest play, and 
most interesting, when thus read, though | his *prentice work, as all such must be, 


itis not easy to do more than record the | but an imitation of that other craftsman. 


general impression, since no notes were 


kept on this particular point. 


No reader of Shakespeare can be igno- 
rant that he wrote whole scenes and cre- 


t is of course dangerous to dogmatize | ated whole characters to raise a laugh 
from one’s own feelings on what parts or| from the coarser sort of those who fre- 


lines of given plays were or were not by 


Shakespeare, in those cases where there 


is good reason to think he was only a 
collaborator or refurbisher; but there are 
tracts of the historical dramas, over whieli 
the brain and hand were plodding on 
somewhat wearily, when lines were 
reached which were like the sound of a 
trumpet, and the dull sensation was quick- 


ened by what must have been the words | 


of the master himself. One could fancy 
him reading the copy which he was adapt- 
ing for his own stage, and passing list- 
lessly enough over the dreary list of 
reasons why the Salic Law should not bar 
the English title to the French crown. 
The long recitation had somehow gained 
possession of the stage, and there was no 
special reason why it should be omitted ; 
but surely something might be done to 
lighten it, to crown the prose with a few 
lines of glorious poetry. Thus it would 
seem, and the assumption is perhaps not 
fanciful, that after such lines as, — 

King Pepin’s title, and Hugh Capet’s claim, 
King Lewis his satisfaction, all appear 

To hold in right and title of the female : 

So do the Kings of France unto this day; 
Howbeit they would hold up this Salique law 
To bar your highness claiming from the female, 


and immediately following on, — 


For in the Book of Numbers it is writ, 
When the man dies, let the inheritance 
Descend unto the daughter, 


we get such a bugle-call as this,— 


Gracious Lord, 
Stand for your own ; unwind your bloody flag ; 
Look back into your mighty ancestors: 
Go, my dread Lord, to your great grandsire’s 
tomb 


From whom you claim, invoke his warlike 
spirit, 

And your great uncle’s Edward the Black 
Prince, 


Who, on the French ground played a tragedy, 
Making defeat of the full power of France; 
Whiles his most mighty father on a hill 

Stood smiling to behold his lion's whelp 

Forage in blood of French nobility. 


So too, among the carnage and horror of 


| quented the theatre, and that even in 
passages where we should least expect it 
jare doubles entendres and questionable 
j allusions. But we do not naturally seek 
| to discover these, and perhaps a reading 
| such as that we have described can alone 
| make the vast amount of indecency which 
|} exists in Shakespeare fully apparent. It 
is especially marked in the use of certain 
words which had then a meaning now dis- 
| used, and almost wholly forgotten. Some 
| of these passages are, no doubt, to be ex- 
| plained by the greater freedom of speech 
|in Elizabeth's day; neither she nor the 
| ladies of her court would have done more 
than laugh a hearty laugh at words which, 
| to pronounce in women’s hearing, would 
Inow be deemed an outrage. But this 
|does not explain all. It is quite clear 
that Shakespeare, like Rabelais, or Swift, 
or Sterne, or Fielding, had a real delight 
in broad humor. But, unlike some writ- 
ers of his own day, and still more unlike 
those of the Restoration, he never em- 
ployed indecency with a vicious intent. 

It is fun, and coarse fun, but there is 
nothing about it corrupting, or in its es- 

sence impure. The whole of the broader 

passages, brought together into a single 

volume, would do a girl less harm to read 

through at a sitting than many a chapter 

in the works of some of our most famous 

lady novelists, or many a scene from an 

adapted French drama in which may be 

no single expression which can shock a 





| listening ear. 


It is commonly said, and would be con- 
sidered almost a truism, that Shakespeare 
has presented all phases of human life. 
To this there is one noticeable exception. 
He has no children, or next to none. 
There are no little girls, there are next to 
no little boys, for William, in “ Merry 
Wives of Windsor,” and Mamillius in 
“ Winter’s Tale” come like shadows, and 
so depart. The one exception is the bright- 
witted and delightful Moth. Arthur, who 
is by age a mere boy, is raised by the tragi- 
cal circumstances in which he is presented 
to a passion and a dignity above his years, 
and does not appeal to us as a child, so 





“ Titus Andronicus ” comes up the blos- 


much as a youthful prince whose boyhood 
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has been prematurely taken from him. 
It may, of course, be said, and it is, no 
doubt, true, that children are not suited 
for stage representation; those of an age 
to present them lack, for the most part, 
dramatic faculty. Yet not always; we 
have seen a Moth whose performance by 
a girl of twelve left nothing lacking; and 
we cannot but believe that the circum. 
stances of Shakespeare’s own life hin- 
dered his study of children, He was 
clearly old for his age, when still a boy, 
and so would have associated, not with 
children, but with young men. His mar- 
riage as a mere lad, and the scanty legends 
of his youth, all tend in the same direc- 
tion. The course of his life led him to 
live apart from his children in their youth, 
his busy life in London brought him into 
the interior of but few families; his son, 
of whom he saw but little, died young. If 
our supposition be true, it is a pathetic 
thought that the great dramatist was shut 
out from the one kind of companionship 
which, even when it is in no degree‘intel- 
Jectual, never palls, A man, whatever his 
mental powers, can take delight in the so- 
ciety of a child, when a person of intellect 
far more matured, but inferior to his own, 
would be simply insufferable. 

But, on the other hand, Shakespeare 
has drawn fully from those whom no one 
has ever studied so fully as he, till Mr, 
Hardy, the one modern writer who has 
drawn the real English poor, Many have 
described the artisan, the town lower 
class. These Shakespeare did not like; 
his Athenian clowns in “A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” his Roman f/eds in 
* Coriolanus,” are painted from London 
originals, and are not done in flattering 
colors. But his clowns, his grave-diggers, 
his soldiers, his country lasses are the in- 
habitants of his own Arden, the true En- 
vlish laboring class. It is a pity that he 
om been obliged to represent them mainly 
on their comic side, needed as this was to 
serve as a foil to his tragic kings, or mas- 
querading ladies. It is a pity he has not 

iven us, except in “ Winter's Tale,” as 
Mr. Hardy for our own day, the pathos 
and the homely pleasures, But it matters 
the less, since what he has revealed has 
shown us how unchanged is the laborer. 
What he was then he is now, and we get 
a glimpse into his life, from which may be 
constructed what is not seen, 

Yet another impression, and_ these 
notes will draw to a close, We all say, 
and in a measure feel, how thoroughly the 
same is human nature under all its trap- 
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us realize this so completely as to study 
Shakespeare in the hurried, yet exhaus- 
tive, manner of which we have spoken. 
Though he is careless about details he 
never strikes a false note; his nobler 
Romans are Romans, and his Greeks are 
Greeks. He has consulted his authori- 
ties wisely and well, and been as true as 
the knowledge of his age enabled him to 
be. But they are before all, men and 
women, and all different, each from other. 
Once or twice only he has deliberately 
repeated himself; there are echoes of 
character in “As You Like It” from 
* Love’s Labor Lost;” Othellois another 
and maturer Aaron, But as a rule, they 
are as different from each other as the 
men and women we meet, and they are as 
real, It is difficult to.believe we have not 
known those with whom we have con- 
versed so closely and so long, and to be- 
come assured of this is a great shock to 
the confidence with which we see and 
hear all that is around us. Surely, Bea- 
trice and Benedick, Lear and Cordelia, 
are more to us than the slight acquaint- 
ance to whom we bow in tbe street, or the 
tradesman who serves us across his 
counter. Shall we not wake to find these 
last are but dreams and figments of the 
imagination, and the true world is that in 
which we have lived so closely and almost 
exclusively for some pleasant months? 


From The Saturday Review. 
TWO ITALIAN GEOGRAPHERS, 


ITALY has of late years asserted her 
right to rank with the countries which have 
contributed to extend the field of geograph- 


ical knowledge. The recent African ex- 
pedition of Manteucci and his companion 
was a bold and successful instance of 
practical exploration; and a number of 
books of travel have lately appeared from 
time to time in Italian, and already form 
the nucleus of an original national litera- 
ture of the subject. Among the most 
recent Italian authors of this class Signor 
Perolari-Malmignati deserves honorable 
mention. He is a young man connected 
with the consular service of his nation; 
and, having had occasion in the course of 
his official duties to visit Syria, he wrote 
so pleasant and lively an account of the 
Holy Land that it at once established his 
claim to be considered a popular writer. 
He has now published a volume on Peru 
which more than fulfils the promise given 





pings, and in all places, Nothing makes 


by his “ Sw e gia per fa Sirta.” Although 
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it contains all the statistics and informa- 
tion which can be desired, these are con- 
veyed in so amusing and unaffected a 
style that one is insensibly led on from 
chapter to chapter, ard learns in spite of 
oneself, His description of the voyage 
from Southampton to Lima is sarthonkalle 
entertaining. Amongst the passengers 
were two or three families belonging to 
the aristocracy of Haiti. One old negro 
was a military man, and consequently a 
general; for, as a certain Italian consul 
Stated in one of his reports, * L’armée 
est composée en grande partie d’officiers, 
dont la plupart sont des généraux.” 
Touching at St. Thomas, the general 
manifested the greatest anxiety to go 
ashore, and, on his return, the reason was 
apparent; he had been to a hatter’s to get 
his tall hat ironed up, so as to make a 
roperly imposing effect when landing at 
Sonam Prince, On the Pacific sea route 
from Panama to Peru the 
stopped at Guayaquil, the capital of the 
little republic of Ecuador. 


Here Signor | 
Malmignati learned a piece of original, | blood relations o 
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| Who and what the aboriginal inhabitants 
|of Peru were before the incan invasion, 
}or what manner of people it was that 
built the grand temples whose ruins still 
| cover the land, it would be idle to discuss, 
|for they have left neither written monu- 
ments nor popular traditions behind them, 
| The city of Cuzco was the heart of the 
| incan sovereignty, at once the capital and 
| sacred city of the empire. Here was the 
| great temple of the sun with its magnifi- 
jcent table of gold ornamented with pre- 
|cious stones, upon which was depicted 
| the image of the deity in the conventional 
|form adopted by all sun-worshippers 
| throughout the world —a face surrounded 
| by rays. Near this temple stood another 
| dedicated to the moon, the next important 
/object of worship to the Peruvians, and 
| ber image was wrought in a correspond- 
jing table of silver. The inca, like the 
mikado of Japan in former days, was con- 


travellers | sidered as a divine personage, the living 


| representative of the sun-god upon earth, 
and received pee honors. The 
the inca, offspring and 


but eminently practical, political econ-| descendants of his numerous concubines, 
omy: “ As we walked along I complained | formed the nobility and officials of the 


of the filthiness of the streets; but my | empire. 


companion answered that ‘he liked dirt, 
because it was a good augury.’ 
augury,’ | asked, ‘how can that 


All below this grade were ryots 
|of the most abject type, having. no rights 


‘A good | nor privileges of any kind, but simply at- 
e?’| tached for life to the soil upon which they 


‘Yes, sir,’ he replied; ‘so long as a town | happened to be born, and compelled to 


is not very clean and not very civilized, | marry a wife of the State’s choosing when 


there is plenty for the industrious for- 


they arrived at a certain age. The art of 


eigner to gain; but when the inhabitants | writing was unknown to the Peruvians, 
begin to sweep their streets regularly, to | the want being to a certain extent supplied 
lay on gas, to put plate glass in front of | by the chzéfu,a series of colored strings 


the shops, there is an end to all great and 
easy profits. 
dirt with anything but an unfavorable 
eye.’” Peru contains many monuments 
of an early civilization, and former writers 


That’s why I look upon|upon a stouter cord. 


arranged after the fashion of a fringe 
Knots made in 
these serve to keep count of the number 
of men in the army, of expenditure, and 
other necessary government statistics, It 


have given such exaggerated and garbled jis a curious fact that the Etruscans made 
accounts of this that it is refreshing, as| use of a similar device, and the coinci- 
well as instructive, to read a sensible and|dence is the more remarkable from the 
impartial account of what the kingdom of | great similarity which exists between the 
the incas was before the Spanish con: | Etrurian and ancient Peruvian pottery, 
quest. The word inca signifies sovereign | The human figures and features repre- 
or lord; and, according to tradition, the | sented on this pottery leave no doubt but 
first inca was Manco Capac, son of the | that the Indians of Peru at the present 
sun, and married to his own sister, a cus- | day are identical in race with the subjects 
tom kept up by all his successors, in order | of the incas. Speaking of the natives, 
that no strange blood should mingle with | Signor Malmignati records a singular 
that of the royal race. The genealogy of |instance of fanaticism in one of these 
the incas counts a dozen monarchs, whose | Indians. In the spring of 1848, the curé 
reigns extended over a space of three | of Yuatan preached a sermon on the life 


hundred years; but, as Manco CApac be- 
gan his reign with the beginning of the 
world, the incan chronology must, we | 
fear, be regarded, like the temper of Ar, 


temus Ward's kangaroo, as “ onreliable.” 
& 


and martyrdom of St, Laurence in so 
graphic and soul-stirring a style that one 
of his flock, persuaded that if he imitated 
the exemplary end of the saint he would 
go straight to Paradise, furnished himself 
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with a wooden cross, and having betaken 
himself to the woods, burnt himself to 
death. 

The ways of the politicians of South 
American republics are too mysterious 
to be, as a rule, of deep concern to Euro- 

ean readers, but the late sanguinary war 
yetween Peru and Chili gives a fresh in- 
terest to Signor Malmignati’s pages. He 
had not been long in the country before 
he witnessed one of the usual methods of 
bringing about ministerial changes in 
those latitudes — namely, assassination, 
The victim was Sefior Emmanuel Pardo, 
head of the richest, most powerful, and 
most respectable party in the State — the 
so-called civil party as opposed to military 
domination, fie had himself occupied 
the post of president of the republic un- 
til 1876, and the civil party, not being able 
to re-elect him on the expiration of his 
presidency (the Constitution not permit- 
ting the same person to serve two terms 
in succession), elected General Prado in 
his place, and in the mean time appointed 
Sefior Pardo president of the Senate, in 
which high post he continued to exercise 
a most potent influence on the govern- 
ment, The newly appointed president, 
however, was not content with being the 
mere instrument of the party which had 
nominated him, and aspired to form a 
faction of his own; but the civilists were 
too strong for him, and the real power 
remained with them, while the executive 
government was buta cipher. Thus the 
assassination of the chief of the domi- 
nant party was really a more important 
political event than that of the president 
of the republic itself would have been, 
The latter must be absolved from all com- 
plicity in the murder, although his politi- 
cal action undoubtedly inspired the ran- 
cor which instigated the assassin to 
commit the foul deed. Such murders, 
however, were nothing new in Lima. 
President Balta had also fallen by the 
hand of an assassin, and Thomaso Gutier- 
rez, who had made himself dictator in 

1872, was not only slain, together with his 
brothers, but their corpses, after being 
treated with every sort of indignity were 
burnt; and so wild was the popular fury 
that some negroes in the crowd actually 
tore off the half-roasted flesh and ate it, 
as their cannibal ancestors would have 
done with the bodies of their enemies. 

Of the war between Chili and Peru, Signor 

Malmignati was himself a spectator; the 

origih of this disastrous strife and its 

lamentable consequences for Peru, whose 
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the struggle, are well enough known from 
comparatively recent newspaper accounts, 
The secret of the easy victory of the 
Chilians is thus explained by the author: 
“ The entry of the Chilian troops was ad- 
mirable for its order, discipline, and the 
self-command displayed by the men, Not 
a cry was raised nor a gesture made; 
they might have been battalions returning 
from drill. What, however, was espe- 
cially striking was the martial and Euro- 
pean aspect of the Chilians, so different, 
I regret to say, from the Indian soldiers 
of Peru, who, though dressed and armed 
in European fashion, look little better 
than apes. ‘But these are men like our- 
selves!’ cried out a marine on board the 
‘Garibaldi.’ This exclamation explained 
the victories of Chili.” Still the ruin of 
Peru, though great and terrible, is not, 
Signor Malmignati thinks, irreparable, for 
she always has left the advantages of her 
climate and the inexhaustible riches of 
her soil. If at the cost of some sacrifices 
the Peruvians would get rid as soon as 
possible of the invaders, and if when they 
have reacquired their independence they 
would grow accustomed to pay more re- 
spect to the law and constitution, and 
devote themselves more to industry and 
the preservation of order —in short, if 
they knew how to profit by the lesson of 
misfortune which has been taught them 
— there might still be a prosperous future 
for their country, 

A very different sort of book is Signor 
Falcucci’s monograph upon the Dead Sea 
and the Pentapolis of Jordan, better 
known as the “Cities of the Plain.” 
Starting with the assumption that Sodom, 
Gomorrah, Admah, and Zeboim were de- 
stroyed by natural causes —a volcanic 
eruption accompanied by an earthquake 
—the author has collected together such 
ample materials for the investigation of 
the question that his work forms the com- 

letest treatise on this region yet pub- 
fished. However much we may differ 


from his conclusions, it is impossible to 
overlook the importance of the evidence 
which he has brought to bear upon the 
subject from physical geography, geologi- 
cal research, works of travel, and ancient 


history and documents, Apart from the 
interest attaching to it from the Bible 
narrative, the Dead Sea has always been 
an object of scientific curiosity from the 
strange phenomena which it presents. 
The intense saltness and bitterness of its 
waters; its depth, varying from thirteen 
to thirteen hundred feet; the asphalte 
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wells which abound along its shores; and, 
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above all, the fact that it receives the 
copious waters of the Jordan and the riv- 
ulets from the mountains of Palestine and 
Moab on cither side without possessing 
any apparent outlet for them, and without 
exhibiting any variation in its level — all 
these combine to render the salt lake of 
Palestine one of the strangest problems 
inthe world, The question of the origin 
of these internal seas or salt lakes has, 
indeed, long occupied the attention of 
physical geographers; the explanation 
most generally received is that they were 
formerly connected with the ocean, and 
were lelt, so to speak, stranded by subse- 
quent upheavals or other geological dis- 
turbances. This theory, originating with 
the ancient philosophers, was endorsed 
by Buffon and Pallas, and even found 
favor with Humboldt. More modern re- 
search has proved the hypothesis to be 
false, and has shown that, while the pres- 
ence of natural salt in the vicinity is suf- 
ficiefit to account for the intense saltness 
of the waters of the lake, evaporation 
will explain the constancy of their level. 
In the case of the Dead Sea, the absence 
of any former connection with the Red 
Sea is-proved by various considerations : 
1, the absence of an st-nummulitic de- 
posits of oceanic origin; 2, the absence 
on the surface-soil of the Arabah of any 
marine fossils; 3; the fluvial origin of the 
post-Eocene deposits of the Arabah; 4, 
the absence, chemically proved, of silver, 
in the waters of the bead Sea, while it 
exists in those of the ocean; as well as 
other grave differences in their composi- 
tion, The account given in Genesis un- 
doubtedly points to the fact that the 
destroyed cities of the Pentapolis actu- 
ally occupied a part of what is now the 
southern end of the Dead Sea: “All 
these were joined together in the Vale of 
Siddim, which is the Salt Sea” — that is 
to say, “which is mow” (at the time of 
writing the passage) “the Salt Sea,” be- 
cause, if it had been so at the time of the 
history, it could not have been a battle. 
field, and would not have been spoken of 
asavale, Just before the destruction of 
Sodom and Gomorrah, itevidently formed 
a continuation of the Jordan plain: * And 
Lot lifted up his eyes, and beheld all the 
plain of Jordan, that it was well watered 
everywhere, before the Lord destroyed 
Sodom and Gomorrah, even as the gar- 
den of the Lord, like the. land of Egypt, 
as thou comest into Zoar.” Signor Fal. 
cucci also cites the Biblical account of 
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and of the existence of slime (¢.¢. asphalte) 
pits in the neighborhood, as pointing to 
the working of natural agencies of volca- 
noes and earthquakes in the catastrophe. 
The contention that the ground in the 
neighborhood of the Dead Sea is vol- 
canic is borne out by various other physi- 
cal considerations: 1, the numerous large 
and deep clefts and dislocation of the 
rocks in the neighborhood, exactly simi- 
lar to those found in other regions 
which have been subject to eruptions and 
earthquakes; 2, the rare occurrence of 
earthquakes in non-volcanic regions, and 
their frequency and violence in Syria and 
Palestine. If the Salt Lake now occupies 
the site of the ruined cities, whether their 
destruction was natural or supernatural, 
it is obvious that no ruins of them can 
exist upon its shores. De Saulcy claims 
to have discovered ruins with names sug- 
gestive of the Pentapolis at the northern 
end, but the researches of subsequent 
travellers have not confirmed his views. 
Zoar, on the contrary, the only one of the 
five cities which was spared, is spoken of 
as still existing by the early Latin and 
Byzantine geographers, and is mentioned 
as late as the thirteenth century by Edrisi 
and Abulfeda, 

Having thus endeavored to prove from 
history and geography that the destruc- 
tion of the Cities of the Plain was due to 
natural agencies alone, and not to a divine 
judgment, the author finally seeks to show 
that this conclusion should be accepted in 
the interests of morality itself, His argu 
ments, which are supported by quotations 
from the most heterogeneous sources, 
from the early fathers of the Church down 
to Voltaire, are certainly ingenious, but 
scarcely such as can be reproduced here. 
As regards the pillar of salt into which 
Lot’s wife was turned, the author conjec+ 
tures that the existence of a natural feat- 
ure resembling a human figure may have 
given rise to the legend, It is at leant a 
singular coincidence that Messrs. Palmer 
and Drake discovered on the east coast 
of the Dead Sea a rock bearing a strikin 
resemblance to a female figure, and still 
called by the Arabs Bint en nedbi Lat, 
“the Prophet Lot's daughter,” and the 
travellers add the significant fact that 
amongst the Moabite Arab tribes the 
same word is used for “daughter” and 
“wife.” Signor Falcucci’s book will hardly 
carry conviction to every reader; but it 
is at any rate a learned and exhaustive 
treatise, and speaks well for Italian schol- 
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From The Economist. 
TRADE OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 


THE FOREIGN 


ALTHOUGH the official returns of the 
foreign trade of the United States for the 
fiscal year ending the 30th June last have 
not yet been finally adjusted, the Bureau 
of Statistics has issued a_ preliminary 
statement, which is sufficiently accurate 
for all practical purposes. This shows 
the recorded values of the imports and 
exports of merchandise in each of the past 
eleven years to have been: — 


VALuE of MERCHANDISE IMPORTED INTO and 
EXPORTED FROM the UNITED STATES; also 
ANNUAL Excess of Imports and of Ex- 
PORTS. 


Year 

Ending Exports 
June 30. 

1882 
1881 
1880 
1879 
1878 
1877 
1876 
1875 
1374 
1873 
1872 

We have carried the table back to 1872, 
because in that year the excess of imports 
over exports — which from 1863 to 1871 
had averaged 17,436,000/, per annum — 
reached its maximum. The crash of 
1873, however, caused a great curtailment 
of the American purchases of foreign 
products, and this being accompanied by 
a rapid growth of the exports, the trade 
balance turned quickly in favor of the 
States, so that in 1881 the value of the 
goods exported exceeded that of the im- 
ports by §1,942,000/, Last year, however, 
the balance again swung sharply round in 
the opposite direction. The imports fell 
short of those of 1881 by no less than 
30,400,000/,, while the imports exceeded 
those of the previous year by 16,400,000/,, 
and the excess of exports was thus cut 
down by 46,800,000/., reducing it to 5,145,- 
o00/, 

Of the influence of this change upon 
the position and prospects of our own and 
other money markets we speak elsewhere. 
Here we purpose to deal rather with its 
causes than with its effects; and looking 
first to the exports, it is evident that the 
main, if not, indeed, the sole, cause of 
their diminution was the unsatisfactory 
character of the year’s harvest. How 

reat was the deficiency of the crops may 

e seen from the following statement, 


Excess of 
Imports, 


Excess of 

Imports. Exports. 
&, 145,000 
51,942,000 
335 536,000 
§2,932,000 
$1,503,000 
30, 230,000 
15,92 y,000 


144,925,000 
125,533,000 
133,592,000 
Sg, 196,000 
87,4 10,000 
90, 265,000 
92, 145,000 
106,601,000 
113,451,000 
125,427,000 
125,319,000 


150,070,000 
180,475,000 
167,125,000 
142,088,000 
134,973,000 
120,495,000 
108,077,000 
102,689,000 
117,256,000 
104,499,000 

88,836,000 


3,912,000 

3.775.000 
23,931,000 
36, 433,000 
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ture, which compares the yield of 1881 
with that of the previous year: — 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT showing the RELA- 
TIVE MAGNITUDE of the Crops of Corron, 
Wueart, Corn, Rye, Oats, and BARLEY in 
the Unrrep Srares during the Seasons of 
1881 and 1880 respectively. 

Dee. 

per 
1880, Dec. Cent. 
Cotton, bales 5,400,000 6,600,000 =, 200,000 18'2 
Wheat, bush. 380,2%,090 498, 5 49,868 118,269,778 23°7 
Corn ** 19. 194,996,000 1,717.434.543 522.515.5453 30°4 
Rye ™ 20,704,950 24,540,829 3,535,879 15°6 
Oats “ 416,481,000 «417,585,380 = 1, 404,380 OF 
Barley “ 41,161,330 45,165,346 4,004,016 89 
As aconsequence, too, of this short sup- 
ply of feeding-stuffs, the supply of meat 
was diminished, and the inevitable result 
of this shrinkage of supply was a great cur- 
tailment of the exports of all agricultural 
produce. To what extent these were 
reduced, the following comparison of the 
values of the shipments during the first 
eleven months of 1881-2 and 1880-1 (the 
figures for the twelve months not being 
available as yet) will show: — 


VaLue of Exports of Cuter Articres-of 
AGRICULTURAL Propuce during Eleven 
Months ending May. 

1881-2. 


1881. 


1880-1, 
4 


Decrease. 
&£ 


9 § 73,000 
15,270,000 
5,357,000 


30, 705,000 


47,002,000 
499549) 000 
28,262,000 


38,024,000 
34.579,000 
22,405,000 


Catton 
Breadstuffs 
Provisions 


95,008,000 125,713,000 


Here, then, we have the total decrease of 
thirty and one-half millions in the exports 
for the year more than accounted for, and 
in connection with these figures it is in- 
teresting to notice how enormously the 
American agricultural industry predomi- 
nates over all the others. In 1880-1, the 
exports of agricultural produce of all kinds 
were valued at 145,900,000/. out of a total 
export of 185,500,000/, Or, stated differ- 
ently, 82} per cent. of the total exports of 
that year consisted of agricultural prod- 
ucts, and only 17} per cent. of manufac 
tured and other goods ; while for last year, 
notwithstanding the short crops, the pro- 
portions when finally ascertained, will in 
all probability be somewhere about eighty 
per cent. and twenty per cent, respec 
tively. 

Turning now to the imports, which, it 
may be noted in passing, are the largest 
ever recorded, two reasons for their aug- 
mentation suggest themselves. In the 
first place, speculation was very active 
during the autumn of last year, and one of 
its results was a pretty general advance in 
the prices of commodities. On this side 





prepared by the Department of Agricul- 


no similar advance occurred, and as the 
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American markets thus became relatively | indicate that America will have many 
more favorable to sellers, there was a nat-| millions of cwts, of wheat to export in ex- 
ural tendency to increase shipments /|cess of last year. Of other food products, 
thither. A distinct impetus was thus-| also, she will have a very large surplus to 
given to nearly all branches of the import | dispose of ; and although the comparative 
trade, and, accordingly, in nearly all of |abundance of the European harvest is 
them we find some expansion. And sec-| likely to compel her to accept low prices 
ondly, in addition to this general cause of | for her shipments, there is no doubt that, 
improvement, there was the special influ-| at a price, she can and will sell them. In 
ence of the bad harvest. That not only/a little while, therefore, we shall surely 
compelled a curtailment of the shipments | see her exports again largely exceeding 
of agricultural produce, it led also to an| her imports, which is the normal condi- 
increase in the imports, Thus, in the|tion of American trade, for the United 
official statement, it is pointed out that| States having borrowed an enormous 
during the eleven months ended May,| amount of foreign capital, they have of 
there was, as compared with the previous | necessity to provide a surplus of exports 
year, an increase of 1,615,000/, in the| with which to make their annual interest 
value of the imports of breadstuffs and| payments. And this to us is satisfactory, 
rice, of 1,068,000 /.in fruits, of 732,000/. in | inasmuch as it means that during the next 
potatoes, and of 1,300,000/, in sugar and|twelve months we shall have abundant 
molasses; these four items accounting; food supplies at low prices, and that the 
between them for nearly four and three | most important of our foreign customers 
quarter millions, out of the total increase | is likely to enjoy a prosperity that may be 
of sixteen and a half millions, expected to react beneficially upon our 
Thus both the decrease in the exports | industries. 

and the increase in the imports last year 
were, in a greater or less degree, excep: | 
tional, and there can be no doubt that at | 
least one of these movements will this | 
rear be reversed. We certainly cannot 
ox forward with confidence to a continu- | 
ance of the imports on their recent large ; 
scale. It is true that with a rapidly in-| A QUESTION of much importance at the 
creasing population, the States are likely | present time is the influence which the 
to prove year by year better customers to trade movements, past and prospective, 
us and other foreign nations. It remains to which we have referred above, are 
to be seen, however, whether this natural | likely to exert upon the money market. 
growth will compensate during the cur-| What their past influence has been we 
rent year for the reduction in their pur- know. The falling otf in the exports of 
chases which their very abundant harvest | produce, has been accompanied by an in- 
will enable them to effect, especially as crease in the specie shipments, and a 
the tendency now is for America to pro- | decrease in the specie imports, the result 
duce for herself articles which she has | being that whereas in 1850-1 the United 
hitherto imported. The prices of com-| States received 18,234,000/. of gold and 
modities in the States also have of late | Silver more than they exported, they last 
been drooping; and as there is thus not | year had to export 1,388,000/. more than 
so strong an incentive to ship goods they received. The official figures are ; — 
thither, it would not be at all surprising 
if instead of a further growth in the im-| ing June 30. 

ports there was during the current year | 1880 nia 
some diminution of their volume. As re-| be * 
gards the exports, on the other hand, | Imports 8,495,000 22,105,000 
there is the certainty of a very large in- | Exports 9.85 3,000 3,551,000 
crease, Last year, for example, the wheat | 
crop. was estimated to have poe only | 
three hundred and eighty million bushels, 
whereas this year the yield is variously| Consequently, while in 1880-1 there 
estimated at from five hundred and fifty | was a persistent drain of gold from this 
million to as much as six hundred million | side to the States, the current has latterly 
bushels. Possibly these estimates may | been flowing in the opposite direction, 
prove to be somewhat hy ager but | Gold has been coming hither from Amer- 
in any case they may safely taken to | ica, and it is to this timely supply, which 
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SPECIE MOVEMENTS, TWELVE MONTHS end- 





Excess of exports —_ 1,388,000 
Excess of imports 18,224,000 
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has enabled Italy to accumulate a specie 
reserve without encroaching unduly upon 
other European stocks, and has helped ts 
replenish the depleted reserve of the 
Bank of France, that the ease which has 
prevailed in the money market has been 
mainly due, 

Briefly stated, our past experience has 
thus been this, In the year in which the 
States had a large excess of merchandise 
exports, they were able to take, and did 
take, gold hen us in part payment of 
their trade balance; while in the year in 
which the excess of exports was small, 
they had to supplement their shipments 
of commodities by shipments of gold and 
silver. Now, the current year, as we have 
seen, promises to be like 1880-1, a year 
in which the exports. of goods from the 
United States will very largely exceed the 
imports. Are we, then, likely to be sub- 
jected in it also to a drain of gold? That 
the States will, in consequence of their 
larger shipments of produce, have the 
power to take the metal from us if they 
wish it can hardly be doubted. The only 
doubt is as to whether or not that power 
will be exercised, It certainly will’ not 


unless gold is wanted on the other side; 
for of all modes of settling international 
trade debts settlement by the transfer of 


specie is the least satisfactory, and the 
question thus practically resolves itself 
into an inquiry as to the probable bullion 
requirements of the United States. 

‘his, of course, is a subject upon which 
it is impossible to speak with any confi- 
dence, but at the same time it is one with 
respect to which we are not without some 
material for forming an opinion, We 
know, to begin with, that the United 
States have of late years added enor- 
mously to their stock of gold, and this 
naturally inclines us to the belief that 
their requirements have already been so 
well satisfied, that they will be under no 
pressing necessity to increase their sup- 
ply of the metal beyond the amounts with 
which their own mines furnish them, 
And this belief is strengthened by the 
fact that weny they have been able to 
part with several millions of gold without 
disturbance to their money market, Ins 
deed, notwithstanding these shipments, 
the New York Associated Banks now 
hold a larger specie reserve than they did 
at this time last year, their latest return 
showing an excess of 375,000/. above the 
legal minimum, whereas at the corre- 
sponding date in 1881 there was no excess, 
but, on the contrary, a deficiency of 160, 
ooo/, All these considerations point to 
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the conclusion that the States have at 
present gold sufficient for their wants, 
and, that, therefore, they will be inclined 
to take securities or commodities rather 
than specie in payment of any balance of 
trade debt that may be due to them. On 
the other hand, however, it is to be re- 
membered that it is by the agricultural 
States of the Union that the great ab- 
sorption of gold has been made, For- 
merly the coin sent to them each autumn 
for harvest purposes used to return to the 
reserve beaks after it had accomplished 
its work, but since the resumption of 
specie payments very little of it has found 
iis way back. The great bulk of it has 
been retained in the West and South, 
and it has been this continuous drain 
upon the stocks of the metal in the re- 
serve cities that has been the chief cause 
of the imports from Europe. Last year, 
however, owing to the poverty of the har- 
vest, the’ power of the agricultural dis- 
tricts to absorb gold was smaller than 
usual, and it is probable that it was be- 
cause they took less that there was more 
to spare for other purposes. But this 
year the conditions are very different. 
rhe harvest will probably prove to be the 
largest on toned and the movements of 
money in connection with it are likely, 
therefore, to be on an unusually large 
scale. And although the American sup 
ply of gold has proved sufficient for a 
poor harvest year, it by no means follows 
that it will suffice for a year of bumper 
harvests. The probability rather is, that 
it will have to be supplemented by im- 
ports from abroad; for it must be kept in 
mind that, owing to the conditions of its 
issue, the note circulation of the United 
States is singularly inelastic, and that it 
is consequently by an expansion of the 
coin circulation that new wants will have 
to be satisfied. 

And this opinion as to the probability 
of gold shipments from this side is 
strengthened when we consider the alter- 
ations that have been recently made in 
the financial arrangements of the United 
States, During the past two years the 
national revenue has enormously exceed- 
ed the expenditure. Thus, in 1880-1, 
there was a surplus of 20,000,000/., and 
last year the excess revenue amounted to 
no less than 28,900,000/, These enormous 
free balances were used for the repay- 
ment of debt, the money thus applied to 
the redemption of bonds coming out of the 
Treasury in large amounts, and passing 
directly on to the market. All who have 





watched the course of financial affairs ia 
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the United States know how effectual | strictly the case. We wish here to give 
these Treasury disbursements have been| room for no misunderstanding, ana, if 
in keeping the banks supplied with money, | possible, for no intentional misinterpreta- 
and how but for them very great strin-| tion. All animals may die, but death is 
gency would often have prevailed. In the | not in all departments of the animal king- 
current year, however, this source of sup-| dom an inherent absolute necessity. On 
ply will be very greatly restricted. Con-| the contrary, in one of the two primary 
gress has been very lavish in its appropri-| divisions of the animal world, the proto- 
ations of public money, and it is estimated zoa, it is, though common enough, merely 
in Bradstreet’s, that because of this the! casual, the result of some accident. / 
expenditure for the current year will ex: | »xrotozoon may be swallowed up by some 
ceed that of 1881-2 by nearly 29,000,000/. Loomer animal; it may be crushed out of 
This may be an exaggerated estimate, | existence, burned, or poisoned by “ disin- 
but it is at least certain that the expendi-|fectants” introduced into the water or 
ture will be very largely in excess of that | other fluid which it inhabits, But it has 
of previous years; and there can be no | no natural term of life, and, as we shall 
hope of anything like an equivalent in-| presently see, cannot be spoken of as 
crease in the revenue, the surplus | young or old. That this may be under- 
available for the redemption of debt will | stood’ we must briefly compare the life 
thus be very much;smaller during the en- history, and especially the reproduction, 
suing twelve months than it has been, | of the Afefaseaand the Protesea. In the 
and the Treasury, therefore, will not be| former group —which includes all the 
able.to give the market anything like the | backboned animals from man down to the 
same amount of assistance it has recently | humblest fish, all the insects, mollusks, as 
rendered, It is quite true that disburse-| well as lower forms of life'which scarcely 
ments from the Treasury in the shape of | attract popular notice — there is always a 
eneral expenditure equally with dis-| distinct difference between parent and off- 
Cateoments in the form of redemption of | spring. The latter is certainly a portion 
bonds add to the outside supply of money, | separated from the body of the parent — 
But their effect upon the money market | from the female in all those forms in which 
is very different. In the one case the| there exist two sexes — but it is as com- 
issue is in small sums, which are scattered | pared with the parent minute in size, rudi- 
all over the country, and only filter slowly | mentary in structure, aad it has to in 
into the channels of trade; whereas in| crease in bulk, and still more to undergo 
the other it is in large amounts, which|a process of development, a series of 
pass immediately under the control of | transformations, before it reaches the 
financial institutions, and are thus made/| normal stature and make of its species. 
immediately available for business re-| When this point has been attained it en- 
uirements. The curtailment of the) ters upon the task of reproduction, and 
Treasury purchases of bonds will thus, gives birth to one brood of young ones, or 
in all probability, make the American|in the higher forms to several, With 
banks more dependent upon imports of | these it coexists for a longer or shorter 
gold for the maintaining and replenishing | time, and then dies, the matter which con- 
of their reserves than they have been | stituted its body passing into decomposi- 
during the past two years. As to the|tion, If we look at these very familiar 
effect which an attempt to draw a supply | facts in the life of a metazoon, be it a 
from this side would have upon rates | man or an oyster, we find that the ideas 
here, it is not necessary to speak. Every | of birth, of growth, of maturity, of parent- 
one can see that if the present smail re-| hood, of a natural term of life ending in 
serve of the Bank of England is thus | death, at once suggest themselves. If we 
drawn upon higher rates for money will | examine such a metazoon we can, in most 
have to be enforced. cases, at once decide whether it is in the 
immature or the adult phase of its being. 
But in the protozoa—as Herr Bitschii 
has not long ago pointed out in the Zoe/o- 
' | gischer Anseiger—this is distinctly dif- 
From The Journal of Science. ferent, Let us suppose we are watching 
DEATH NOT UNIVERSAL. through a microscope one of these minute 
WHATEVER lives, we hear it said, | single-cell creatures. We see it expand- 
whether plant or animal, must, sooner or|ing into an ellipsoidal figure, which be- 
later, die. It will, therefore, greatly shock | comes for a time longer and longer, It 
many persons to learn that this is not| then begins to contract about what we 
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may, for the sake of popular intelligibility, 
call its equator, It assumes the form of 
two nearly globular bodies, connected, 
dumb-bell like, by a narrow neck. This 
neck becomes narrower, and at last the 
two globes are set free, and appear as two 
individuals in place of one! What are 
the relations of these two new beings to 
the antecedent form and to. each other? 
We examine them with care; they are 
equal in size, alike in complexity, or rather 
simplicity, of structure. We cannot say 
that either of them is more mature or 
more rudimentary than the other. We 
can find in their separation from each 
other no analogy to the separation of the 
young animal or the egg fre its mother, 
or to the liberation of a seed from a plant. 
Neither of them is parent, and neither 
offspring. Neither of them is older or 
younger than the other. Or shall we try 
to regard them as brothers sprung from 
the same parent? If so, where is that 
parent? If living, let it be shown ; if dead, 
where are its remains? No organic --or 
indeed any other — matter was separated 
out when the two new beings took their 
rise. All the substance of the body of 
the original protozoon is included, and 


equally included, in the body of the two 


individuals before us. Thus we see that 
the essential ideas of the life of the higher 
animals — birth, growth, maturity, parent- 
age, brotherhood, term of life, and suc- 
cessive generations — have, if applied to 
these humble and minute beings, simply 
no meaning. The process of reproduc- 
tion, or rather of multiplication, must, as 
far as we can see, be repeated in the same 
manner forever. Accidents excepted, 
they are immortal; and frequent as such 
accidents must be, the individuals whom 
they strike might, or rather would, like the 
rest of their community, have gone on 
living and splitting themselves up for- 
ever. Itis strange, when examining cer- | 
tain infusoria under the microscope, to | 
consider that these frail and tiny beings | 
were living, not potentially in their ances- 
tors, but really in their own persons, per- 
haps in the Laurentian epoch! This 
consideration opens up another question. 
These beings are not wholly unconscious, 
They experience and retain impressions, 
however dimly and in however limited a 
sphere. But when the splitting up of one 
individual into two distinct personalities 
takes place, as we have described above, 
we have then the curious phenomenon of 
two distinct and — beings whose past 
his is one, who will remember the same 








incidents and the same reactions to which 


IMMIGRATION INTO THE UNITED STATES, 


such incidents have given rise. Here 
again isa phenomenon which we cannot 
realize —two contemporary and coequal 
beings possessing, up to a certain pointat 
least, acommon psychical life. Let us for 
a moment suppose that the propagation of 
the higher animals took piace in a similar 
manner, We should see, ¢.g., the mature 
man split up into two equal and similar 
men, each remembering, knowing, believ- 
ing, and feeling, up to the day of fission, 
all that the other remembered, knew, be- 
lieved, or felt; each, too, it might be 
contended by moralists, equally sharing 
the merits or demerits of the antecedent 
form, and each at a loss to say when his 
own personality took its rise. 


From The Economist. 
IMMIGRATION INTO THE UNITED STATES, 


THE immigration returns of the United 
States Bureau of Statistics for the fiscal 
year ending the 3oth June last show an 
enormous increase in the influx of foreign 
emigrants. In each of the past ten years 
the number of arrivals has been : — 

No. of No. of 
Immigrants. Year. Immigrants, 
789,003 | 1577. 141,857 
669.431 1876 . 169,9 
457,257 | 1875. - 227,408 
1879 . 77,826 | 1874 . 313.339 
1378 . + 138,469 | 1873. + 459,503 
Compared with the previous year, there 
was in 1881-2 an increase in the arrivals 
of 119.572, or about eighteen per cent., 
and the sources whence this increase 
were derived are shown in the following 

table: — 


Year. 

182. . 
msi. . 
1880 , ° 


1882, 1881, Ine. 

England and Wales 85,175 66,204 138,975 
Ireland -. . » 76,432 72,342 4,090 
Scotland , +  « 18937 15.108 3,769 
Austria. + 16,770 21,109 4,339 
Germany. 249,505 210.485 39,020 
Norway . : 29,109 22,705 6,395 
Sweden . . - 64607 49,760 14.547 
Dominion of Canada 98,303 125,391 *27,083 
China s é + 39579 11,890 27,689 
All other countries . 110,590 74,377 36,213 

Total : - 789,003 669,431 119,572 
The increasing flow of emigrants from 
Germany is a significant indication of the 
effects of Prince Bismarck’s fiscal policy. 
To the enormous burdens imposed by the 
German military system have now been 
added the pressure of a protective tariff, 
which enhances the cost of living, while it 
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A VOICE FROM THE NILE, 


has not had the anticipated effect of in- 
creasing wages; and it is no wonder, 
therefore, that large numbers of the peo- 
ple are finding life at home so little toler- 
able that they are eager to flock else- 
where. Whether the United States can 
continue to absorb such large masses of 
population is another question. So far 
as the influx is made up of persons fol- 
lowing agricultural pursuits, it probably 
need excite no apprehension. For such 
persons there is a practically unlimited 
field. Itis very different, however, with 
the industrial portion of the immigrants. 
The effect of the American tariff, it is to 
be remembered, is to restrict home pro- 
ducers to the home markets, and there are | 
already indications of those markets be- 
coming overstocked. It may be doubted, 
therefore, whether there is scope for an| 
expansion of industrial activity sufficient 
to accommodate the great influx of new 
workers, so long, at least, as the present 
fiscal arrangements are maintained, This, 
however, only time will show. 


| 


ee rar | 
From The Fortnightly Review. 


A VOICE FROM THE NILE.* 


I come from mountains under other stars | 
Than those reflected in my waters here ; | 
Athwart broad realms, beneath large skies, I | 

flow, ’ 
Between the Libyan and Arabian bills, 
And merge at last into the great Mid-Sea ; 
And make this land of Egypt. All is mine: 
The palm-trees and the doves among the palms, 
The corn-fields and the flowers among the corn, 
The patient oxen and the crocodiles, 
The ibis and the heron and the hawk, 
The lotus and the thick papyrus reeds, 
The slant-sailed boats that flit before the wind 
Or up my rapids ropes hale heavily ; 
Yea, even all the massive temple-fronts 
With all their columns and huge effigies, 
The pyramids and Memnon and the Sphinx, 
This Cairo and the City of the Greek 
As Memphis and the hundred-gated Thebes, 
Sais and Denderah of Isis queen ; 
Have grown because I fed them‘with full life, 
And flourish only while I feed them still. 
For if I stint my fertilizing flood, 
Gaunt famine reaps among the sons of men 
Who have not corn to reap for all they sowed, 
And blight and Janguishment are everywhere ; 
And when I have withdrawn or turned aside 
To other realms my ever-flowing streams, 
The old realms withered from their old re- 
nown, 

The sands came over them, the desert-sands, 

* The author of this poem died lamentably enough, 


and prematurely, in University College Hospital, shortly 
alter correcting the proof, at the end of last month. 
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Incessantly encroaching, numberless 

Beyond my water-drops, and buried them, 
And all is silence, solitude and death, 
Exanimate silence while the waste winds howl 
Over the sad immeasurable waste. 


| 


| Dusk memories haunt me of an infinite past, 
Ages and cycles brood above my springs, 
| Though I remember not my primal birth, 
So ancient is my being and august, 
I know not anything more venerable ; 
Unless, perchance, the vaulting skies that hold 
The sun and moon and stars that shine on me; 
The air that breathes upon me with delight ; 
And Earth All-Mother, all-beneficent, 
Who held her mountains forth like opulent 
breasts 
To cradle me and feed me with their snows, 


| And hollowed out the great sea to receive 


My overplus of flowing energy : 
Blesséd forever be our Mother Earth, 


Only, the mountains that must feed my 
springs 

Year after year and every year with snows 
As they have fed innumerable years, 
hese mountains they are evermore the same, 
Rooted and motionless ; the solemn heavens 
Are evermore the same in stable rest; 
The sun and moon and stars that shine on me 
Are evermore the same although they move: 
I solely, moving ever without pause, 
Am evermore the same and not the same ; 
Pouring myself away into the sea, 
And self-renewing from the farthest heights ; 


| Ever-fresh waters streaming down and down, 


The one old Nilus constant 


through their 
change, 


The creatures also whom I breed and feed 


| Perpetually perish and dissolve, 


And other creatures like them take their place, 
To perish in their turn and be no more : 

My profluent waters perish not from life, 
Absorbed into the ever-living sea 

Whose life is in their full replenishment, 


Of all these creatures whom I breed and feed 
One only with his works is strange to me, 
Is strange and admirable and pitiable, 
As homeless where all others are at home. 
My crocodiles are happy in my slime, 
And bask and seize their prey, each for itself, 
And leave their eggs to hatch in the hot sun, 
And die, their lives fulfilled, and are no more, 
And others bask and prey and leave their eggs. 
My doves they build their nests, each pair its 

own, 

And feed their callow young, each pair its own, 
None serves another, each one serves itself ; 
All glean alike about my fields of grain, 
And all the nests they build them are alike, 
And are the selfsame nests they built of old 
Before the rearing of the pyramids, 
Before great Hekatompylos was reared ; 
Their cooing is the cooing soft and sweet 
That murmured plaintively at evening-tide 
In pillared Karnak as its pillars rose ; 
And they are happy floating through my palms, 
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But Man, the admirable, the pitiable, 
These sad-eyed peoples of the sons of men, 
Are as the children of an alien race 
Planted among my children, not at home, 
Changelings aloof from all my family. 

The one is servant and thé other lord, 

And many myriads serve a single lord ; 

So was it when the pyramids were reared, 

And sphinxes and huge columns and wrought 
stones 

Were haled long lengthening leagues adown 
my banks 

By hundreds groaning with the stress of toil 

And groaning under the taskmaster’s scourge, 

With many falling foredone by the way, 

Half-starved on lentils, onions and scant bread ; 

So is it now with these poor fellaheen 

To whom my annual bounty brings fierce toil 

With scarce enough of food to keep-in life, 

They build mud huta and spacious palaces; 

And in the huts the moiling millions dwell, 

And in the palaces their sumptuous lords 

Pampered with al! the choicest things I yield ; 

Most admirable, most pitiable Man, 


Also their peoples ever are at war, 
Slaying and slain, burning and ravaging, 
And one yields to another and they pass, 
While I flow evermore the same great Nile, 
The ever-young and ever-ancient Nile: 
The swarthy is succeeded by the dusk, 
The dusky by the pale, the pale again 
By sunburned turbaned tribes long-linen- 
robed: 
And with these changes all things change and 


pass, 

All things but Me and this old Land of mine, 

Their dwellings, habitudes and garbs and 
tongues: 

I hear strange voices ; * never more the voice 

Austere priests chanted to the boat of death 

Gliding across the Acherusian lake, 

Or satraps parleyed in the Pharaoh's halls; 

Never the voice of mad Cambyses’ hosts, 

Never the voice of Alexander's Greece, 

Never the voice of Caesar's haughty Rome: 

And with the peoples and the languages, 

With the great Empires still the great Creeds 
change ; 

They shift, they change, they vanish like thin 
dreams, 

As unsubstantial as the mists that rise 

After my overflow from out my fields, 

In silver fleeces, golden volumes, rise, 

And melt away before the mounting sun ; 

While I flow onward solely permanent 

Amidst their swiftly-passing pageantry. 


Poor men, most admirable, most pitiable, 

With all their changes all their great Creeds 
change: 

For Man, this alien in my family, 
Is alien most in this, to cherish dreams 
And brood on visions of eternity, 
And build religions in his brooding brain 
And in the dark depths awe-full of his soul, 


* “ And Nilus heareth strange voices.""— Sir Thomas 
Browne. 





A VOICE FROM THE NILE. 


My other children live their little lives, 

Are born and reach their prime and slowly fail, 
And all their little lives are self-fulfilled; 

They die and are no ‘nore, content with age 
And weary with infirmity, But man 


Has fear and hope and phantasy and awe 

And wistful yearnings and unsated lovers 

That strain beyond the limits of his life, 

And therefore Gods and Demons, Heaven and 
Hell: 

This Man, the admirable, the pitiable, 


Lo, I look backward some few thousand 

years, 

And see men hewing temples in my rocks 

With seated forms gigantic fronting them, 

And solemn labyrinthine catacombs 

With tombs all pictured with fair scenes of 
life 

And scenes and symbols of mysterious death; 

And planting avenues of sphinxes forth, 

Sphinxes couched calm, whose passionless 
regard 

Sets timeless riddles to bewildered time, 

Forth from my sacred banks to other fanes 

Islanded in the boundless sea of air, 

Upon- whose walls and colonnades are carved 

Tremendous hieroglyphs of secret things; 

I see embalming of the bodies dead . 

And judging of the disembodied souls ; 

I see the sacred animals alive, 

And statues of the various-headed gods, 

Among them throned a woman and a babe, 

The goddess crescent-horned, the babe divine, 

Then I flow forward some few thousand years, 

And see new temples shining with all grace, 

Whose sculptured gods are beautiful human 
forms. 

Then I flow forward not a thousand years, 

And see again a woman and a babe, 

The woman haloed and the babe divine ; 

And everywhere that symbol of the cross 

I knew aforetime in the ancient days, 

The emblem then of life but now of death, 

Then I flow forward some few hundred years, 

And see again the crescent, now supreme 

On lofty cupolas and minarets 

Whence voices sweet and solemn cal! to prayer, 

So the men change along my changeless stream, 

And change their Faiths; bat I yield all alike 

Sweet water for their drinking, sweet as wine, 

And pure sweet water for their lustral rites: 

For thirty generations of my corn 

Outlast a generation of my men, 

And thirty generations of my men 

Outlast a generation of their gods ; 

O admirable, pitiable Man, 

My child, yet alien in my family. 


And I through all these generations flow 
Of corn and men and gods, al!-bountiful, 
Perennial through their transientness, still fed 
By earth with waters in abandancy ; 
And as I flowed here long before they were, 
So may I flow when they no longer are, 
Most like the serpent of eternity : 
Blesséd forever be our Mother Earth, 

Nov., 1881. James ‘THOMSON, 
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